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My Father used, not infrequently, to discuss the merits of two 
different ways of judging a man. Take, he would say, the case 
of a great statesman, set up on high before the world; the 
object both of hatred and of love. If we rule out of court 
the view of enemies, there remain two different possibilities. 
There is first the view of the ‘impartial’ historian. He looks 
on the statesman in the perspective of history, weighs—from 
outside as it were—the merits or shortcomings of the statesman’s 
policy; and pronounces a weighty verdict, in which, probably, 
praise and censure have each a considerable place. On the 
other hand, there is the view of the wife or the devoted private 
secretary. They have lived with the statesman through public 
crises. They have seen into his mind with peculiar intimacy. 
They may be lacking in knowledge, lacking in power, lacking in 
impartiality ; but they have seen, with the insight of sympathy 
and of love, right into the inwardness of the great man’s actions, 
as they appeared to himself. 

. According to the offhand opinion of the ‘man in the street’, 
the first of these is the true view, and the second is partial or 
prejudiced. In this opinion my Father did not share; and 
Ihave often heard him dwelling on the merits of the ‘inside’ 
view. Now, whatever may be their first hasty opinion, most 
men would admit, on reflection, that both these views have their 
legitimate place in the rounded fullness of truth ; and that neither 
can be ignored without loss. But it is the former alone which 
is most usually given to the world. It must therefore be a matter 
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of concern to those who have been close to a man and a thinker 
in his lifetime, that the ‘intimate’ point of view may also be 
represented. 

In the Church Quarterly Review of April 1904, there appeared 
an article, entitled ‘Robert Campbell Moberly’, which is an 
excellent example of what we may call,—without meaning to 
disparage it—the ‘external’ point of view. It seems worth while 
to attempt to give some idea of what seem to be its omissions 
and misunderstandings to those who approach the matter from 
the other side. I wish to make it quite clear at the outset that 
this is the object of this paper; and that it makes no claim to 
be of the nature of a final judgement. For such a judgement far 
greater knowledge and ability, and—perhaps—a different temper 
would be necessary. But to represent the more humble point 
of view, which is here claimed, I believe that I have some right ; 
in that, during the last three years of his life, I was continually in 
the closest association with my Father, who spoke freely to me 
of his philosophical and theological views. I may therefore be 
said to have been familiar with the thinker ‘in his shirtsleeves’. 
I hope therefore that I may now proceed to give my personal 
impressions of the Church Quarterly article, without appearing 
absurdly presumptuous. 

In the first place, it is evident that the reviewer does approach 
the subject from outside. For his account of the personality— 
which account, though slight, is extremely appreciative and fair— 
he makes it clear that he is largely, though not entirely, indebted 
to others. And the main theme of the article is an attempt to 
construct a theory of my Father’s developement from his books, 
and quite apart from a personal knowledge of his mental history. 
Such a knowledge would, I believe, have inevitably modified the 
reviewer's theory. 

But, though it is obvious that the review belongs to the first 
of the two classes mentioned above, it is, in many ways, marked 
by unusual insight. Thus the reviewer recognizes, on the first 
page, the fact that the explanation of many of the peculiarities 
in my Father’s books must be sought in his character. Again, 
on p. 76, ‘Most scholars spend their leisure time in reading, 
Moberly seems to have spent his in thinking. The range of 
book knowledge displayed in his writings is surprisingly narrow.’ 
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This is essential ; and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
trait are well pointed out. On the one hand, there are the 
inconveniences of a new terminology and the likelihood that 
the pioneer will often waste much time in forcing his way through 
dense forests, when, if he only knew it, a clear path has long 
ago been cut. On the other hand, there is no ‘half-digested 
erudition; Moberly’s books are all his own’. Again, on p. 80, 
my Father’s attitude towards the logical intellect is dealt with. 
‘He was never content to discuss a particular problem without 
first considering the presuppositions on which both sides based 
their arguments. And if he protests against assuming a purely 
intellectual basis for religious faith, it is not in order to degrade 
the intellect into the position of an advocate retained by the will, 
but because he was convinced that faith must be a matter of the 
whole personality acting in harmony, and that the truth when 
fully known, must satisfy both our moral and our intellectual 
faculties.’ And on p. 93, in the final summing up, the reviewer 
speaks of him as a representative of ‘ the tendency towards Greek, 
and especially Platonic, methods of thought, towards a theology 
definitely Johannine and Pauline, and a religious philosophy 
strongly anti-deistic and anti-individualist’. With regard to 
these and many other passages, one can only feel thankful for 
the clear expression of such illuminating thoughts. 

It is most pleasant to dwell on points of harmony. But it is 
more profitable for one who comes after to dwell on the points on 
which he thinks he can either supplement or criticize. A dis- 
proportionate length allotted to criticism need not therefore be 
taken to mean that one disagrees with the article criticized, 
asa whole. It will be best then to proceed to challenge points, 
on which the reviewer seems to shew a less complete insight. 
The main thread of his article appears to consist in a theory of 
developement. He holds that my Father, at the beginning of his 
career as a theologian, was inclined to insist chiefly on a blind 
obedience to tradition and authority ; and that, from that time 
onwards, he was more and more inclined, in each new book, 
to shift the centre of gravity from authority to experience. 
The further inference is drawn, that—had he survived—he would 
have progressed yet further ‘in the direction of Mysticism’. 
The object of this paper is to suggest that the theory of develope- 
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ment is—at least—considerably exaggerated; and that the 
exaggeration is based, partly on an ignorance of my Father’s 
actual psychological history, and partly on an inadequate insight 
into the religious philosophy of his books. 

First, as regards his psychological history. In his later years, 
he might have been correctly described as a Liberal High 
Churchman. Now there would be some truth, but not, I think, 
very much, in saying that his High Churchmanship was born 
with him, while his Liberalism was a gradual growth. It is true, 
as has been beautifully said, that he was brought up under the 
shadow of the Tractarian movement, and among those whose 
motto was ‘He shall not strive nor cry’. But the instincts 
which developed into a kind of Liberalism were there from 
the first, especially an earnest belief in the essential reason- 
ableness of all Truth. And it must be remembered that his 
father, Bishop Moberly, stood in a somewhat independent 
position towards the older Tractarians; e.g. he entered into 
a controversy with Dr. Pusey in the early seventies on the 
Athanasian Creed. Of course, I cannot speak of personal know- 
‘ledge of the earlier years, but I believe that my Father’s most 
intimate friends, whilst unanimous in declaring that there was 
a remarkable developement right up to the end, would say that 
it was rather a developement in force and in power of articulate 
expression, than a developement from one position and to another. 
It is possible that, at the time of the Lux Mundi essay, he may 
have been inclined to lay more exclusive emphasis on obedience 
to tradition than he was at a later stage. But, in making so 
great a contrast between this essay and the later pronouncements, 
the reviewer gives the impression that he is selecting, out of 
a rather complex thought, one aspect in one book and one in 
another, and so creating a somewhat artificial antithesis. That 
this is so in the contrast which he tries to make between the 
teaching of Ministerial Priesthood and the teaching of A tone- 
ment and Personality, 1 am certain. There was an interval of 
only two and a half years between the time when Ministerial 
Priesthood was off my Father’s hands and the completion of 
Atonement and Personality. He was a slow worker; and he 
did not touch the books in term time. Practically the whole 
interval was taken up with the actual writing of Atonement and 
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Personality. The thought was not new to him, and the thinking 
was not done in that short time. The book was, in a sense, his 
life work. The main ideas had been simmering in his head 
for years before he began Ministerial Priesthood. Much of the 
book is based on sermons preached many years earlier. He 
himself was conscious of no change of opinion on the great 
question of the relation of inward and outward, during these 
last years. He thought that he had one consistent and wide- 
reaching theory on the subject. 

It is possible that there may be a slight difference of emphasis 
in the two books. But this may be easily accounted for by 
the fact that the earlier book is written chiefly in antithesis to 
Bishop Lightfoot and others, who insisted somewhat exclusively 
on the importance of the Inward; while the later one, so far 
as it is polemical at all, is written in antithesis to Dr. Dale, 
whose insistence is upon the objective aspect of the Atonement. 

My first contention then is, that the reviewer's theory of 
developement does not fit the facts of my Father’s life, as known 
to his more intimate friends; and that some of the aspects of 
his work, which incline the reviewer to that theory, are to be 
explained otherwise. On the other hand, I should wish to guard 
myself from seeming to deny that there was amy truth in the 
theory at all. 

But it is time to turn to what is more important, my Father’s 
religious philosophy. Now it is very true, as the reviewer and 
others have pointed out, that his first-hand acquaintance with the 
writings of philosophers, and especially of modern philosophers, 
was exceedingly scanty. No one can regret this more than he 
did himself. And yet there was one modern philosopher, Hegel, 
with whose spirit he was very closely in sympathy. And a 
recognition of this fact, and of all that it implies, might have 
afforded some critics a certain illumination, of which they stood 
much in need, 

Hegel’s famous dictum, ‘The rational is the real’, is very near 
the heart of my Father’s philosophy. It may all be said to hang 
from this central identification of fact and idea, as twin aspects 
of a single whole. To the ‘common sense’ point of view, this 
attitude is like a fairy story. It resembles nothing so much as 
a continual attempt to stand on one’s head. At any rate,— 
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whatever else may be said about it—audacity must be reckoned 
one of its most strongly marked characteristics. To understand 
my Father’s philosophy, it is essential to realize that this audacity 
was his also, Again and again, critics seem to misunderstand 
him, simply because they cannot credit the full extent of that 
audacity. 

I ought perhaps here to guard myself against a misunderstand- 
ing. My Father was not a Hegelian pure and simple. The 
weakness of Hegelianism, to his mind, was that it was throughout 
too intellectualistic. In making thought or mind the centre 
of the universe, he considered that it gave too little place to 
will and emotion; and that, consequently, a certain amount 
of abstraction ran through the whole system. This abstraction 
he would have remedied by making the pivot of the system, not 
thought, but personality: i.e. the concrete whole, in which 
thought, will, and emotion are equally blended. 

This boldness, on which it is necessary to insist, was manifested 
at least as much in the application, as in the original grasp, of 
the principle. It has been truly said, that my Father’s method 
of thought was deductive rather than inductive ; i.e. that it was 
his habit to argue downwards from principles to facts, rather 
than upwards from facts to principles. In any case, every one 
would acknowledge that, when a principle is once obtained, 
it is necessary to re-interpret the facts in the light of it. This 
was the case with my Father. He believed in the general 
principle that, in the light of absolute truth, the real and the 
ideal are one; i.e. he was an optimist on the grandest possible 
scale. It results from this, that, at every point, judgements of 
value and judgements of reality coincide. This carries him far 
indeed from the point of view of the ordinary man. But he 
applied this principle unflinchingly. It is therefore necessary for 
all criticism—favourable or unfavourable—to recognize this fact, 
if it is to fulfil its first duty of understanding. The principle acts 
as a most powerful solvent to all ordinary ideas and standards. 
And so a criticism which simply criticizes on the basis of the 
ordinary standards, without going back to first principles, is 
simply moving in another world, and never gets into touch with 
him at all. But, before going on to shew some instances of this 
in the concrete, it is necessary to say something on another point, 
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which has given rise to misunderstanding ; viz. my Father’s view 
of the relation between the philosophy which is based on 
experience, and the theology which is based on revealed truth. 

It has often been said,—and it is said in the Church Quarterly 
article—that ‘modern men trained in other sciences’, or even 
those accustomed to modern Philosophy and Theology, feel 
themselves in a strange atmosphere, as soon as they take up one 
of my Father’s books. They seem to be quitting the light of the 
sun, and to be plunging into some strange mediaeval cloister. 
The terminology is unusual, and seems to them to be hopelessly 
out of date. There is an impression that he wished to begin by 
the uncritical acceptance of certain revealed truths, or to confine 
his philosophy to deductions from them. He was thus supposed 
to be returning to the methods of the Schoolmen, and to be 
degrading reason to the position of a mere ‘ancilla fidei’. The 
Church Quarterly reviewer indeed sees that this is far from true 
of the later writings. Yet he speaks of my Father as ‘ starting 
from the assumption that the dogmas themselves are exempted 
from criticism’. And at the time of the Lux Mundi essay, it had 
not yet occurred to him that dogmatic symbols contain certain 
words which cannot have a rigid connotation, and which therefore 
must be interpreted as well as ‘accepted’. Of the Lux Mundi 
essay I cannot speak of my own knowledge. But this would be 
a ludicrous travesty of his mind at the time at which I had 
contact with it; and I am sure that he did not believe himself 
to have changed so fundamentally. His general attitude may 
be described as follows. Experience is the ultimate test and 
criterion: this he acknowledged most fully. All the revealed 
truths of religion, first principles as well as details, stand or fall 
ultimately according as they are, or are not, capable of satisfying 
the demands of experience ; under which head are included the 
demands of reason. Inso far as the merely logical understanding 
is depreciated, it is only with a view to replacing it by the 
higher reason, which represents the whole personality. But the 
philosophy of experience, in so far as it takes no heed of revelation, 
is unreasonable. It seemed to him to end in certain demands 
and questions, the answers to which it failed to supply. In 
Hegelian phraseology, it ends in unreduced difference. But to 
take no heed of Revelation is unreasonable. It is there. It is, 
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in a sense, within experience; and it clamours to be correlated 
with the rest of experience. But, when the philosopher, starting 
from experience in contradistinction to revelation—which ex- 
perience is after all a mutilated form of experience—has failed to 
get satisfactory results; he will, if he brings in the truths of 
revelation, find that they supply the key to the enigma. They 
supply what is wanting. Apart from experience, they are nothing. 
But, when brought within experience they supply the missing 
link. They are like the sun which illuminates a whole country. 
So at least it seemed to my Father. And it always used to 
puzzle him that a philosopher like T. H. Green, in whose philosophy 
he believed as philosophy, stopped just short of the central 
Christian verities, such as the Incarnation. For these verities 
seemed to him exactly what that philosophy required to make 
it intelligible. Hence sentences which alienated many because 
they seemed intolerably reactionary and narrow, e.g. A. and P. 
Pp- 242, ‘ Vainly to the end of time... will philosophy, otherwise 
than in conscious dependence upon Christian theological truth, 
attempt to read the riddle of existence, whether in external 
phenomena, or in man, or in God’. 

‘Revelation’, says the reviewer, ‘is regarded as something so 
purely external that it may be said to transcend experience 
absolutely. This is precisely one of those attempts on the part 
of the critic, to dot an author’s i’s, as the author himself does ot 
dot them, which give a wrong turn to the whole. The word 
‘external’, and the word ‘ absolutely ’ which the reviewer italicizes, 
are words which my Father would have repudiated, for they 
would have been fatal to his philosophy of religion. 

With regard to the question of terminology, the language of 
religion appeared to him to be concrete, where that of technical 
philosophy was needlessly abstract ; e.g. in the word ‘God’ he 
meant to include all that the philosopher includes in the idea of the 
absolute, but the former seemed to him more concrete and helpful. 

I have spoken of my Father as sharing with Hegel the central 
principle of the identity of the real and the ideal. This is the 
Omega, which was to become the Alpha, of both their philosophies. 
But he is also like Hegel, when viewed—as it were—from below. 
When faced with a concrete difficulty, it is always his effort, not 
to reject wholly either of two alternatives, but to pierce to a unity 
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behind the differences, He attempts to play the part of a judge 
rather than of an advocate; and of a judge who believes that 
there is some, though not necessarily equal, truth on both sides. 
Here then it may be seen why his general principle acts so 
much as a solvent. If he is successful in piercing to a unity 
behind two seemingly contrary alternatives, neither of those 
alternatives can be left in its former independent hard and 
fastness. They are seen to be mutually dependent fragments 
of a whole. Thus, in his philosophy, human personality as 
a whole, and the faculties of human free-will, human reason, and 
human love, are robbed of the independence and completeness 
which are usually attributed to them. The negative and in- 
complete character of the human continually drives us on to the 
Divine. When we have reached this, we can turn round and see 
that such positive meaning as the human has, arises solely from 
its being a part—albeit an infinitesimal part—of a larger whole, 
which is Divine. This prevailing tendency of my Father’s position 
is well illustrated by a few playful sentences at the end of the 
supplementary chapter in Atonement and Personality, in reference 
to Archdeacon Wilson’s Hulsean Lectures. He considered that 
the Archdeacon had minimized unduly the objective aspect of 
the Atonement. ‘ Yet,’ he says, ‘if I rightly understand him, 
I fancy that I can sympathize. with every single thing which 
affirmatively he either means or desires. . . . This then is the 
effrontery of my audacity ; that, though whilst rejoicing in his 
spirit, I am unable to accept his exposition as it stands, I do not 
see why he should hesitate to accept mine.’ 

Now Ministerial Priesthood is, as the reviewer recognizes, just 
such an attempt at synthesis. It finds two rival theories of the 
priesthood in possession of the field ; the Roman and the Pro- 
testant. It attempts to exhibit the Anglican theory, as one which 
does justice both to inward and to outward, which pierces to the 
unity behind ‘the unqualified sacerdotalism of modern Roman 
Catholicism on the one hand, and the theory of simple delegation 
adopted by English Nonconformity on the other’. It was an 
attempt to get beyond the ordinary partisan lines of demarcation. 
My Father hoped accordingly that it would be viewed as an 
eivenicon ; and was correspondingly disappointed, when the critics 
of all complexions simply treated it as a High Church manifesto. 
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This was far more markedly the case with the greater work, 
Atonement and Personality. This book may almost be said to 
contain a philosophy of religion. That philosophy was, to the 
mind of its author and of those who agreed with him, a unity 
behind—and containing—the different aspects which are usually 
insisted on as contraries by different parties. In going behind 
the ordinary shibboleths and standards, it at once renders them 
inadequate. Thus minds which are still moving within the circle 
of the ordinary presuppositions must fail to grasp it. Now many 
of the criticisms of my Father’s philosophy—among which, I fear, 
the Church Quarterly article must to some extent be included— 
make a curious impression on one who views the matter from the 
author’s standpoint. They remind one of the contemporary 
criticisms of Kant. Kant’s philosophy was one which went behind — 
and transformed all ordinary landmarks ; so his contemporaries 
did not know what to make of him. They kept trying feebly to 
classify him by standards which he had transcended. So with 
my Father. When the reviewer raises the question of his view 
of the relation of tradition to experience,—and raises it, as it 
appears, on the old basis that they are two contradictory 
opposites—and when he goes on to suggest that my Father was 
gradually changing from one position to the other; the whole 
discussion seems beside the mark to one who believes that his 
exposition transcends these ordinary differences, and that within 
it each side finds a place. It is, of course, open to any one to 
suggest that the attempted synthesis is a failure, either wholly or 
in part; and to hold that it was completely successful and 
beyond the possibility of correction would be to hold that he was 
superhuman. But a criticism which simply bases itself upon the 
old distinctions, as though nothing had happened, and ignores 
the vital fact that the book, and the philosophy which it 
contains, attempt to transcend those distinctions, can hardly be 
very valuable or illuminating as criticism. I should not wish to 
suggest—what I do not believe to be true—that the reviewer 
wholly fails to realize this: but I do suggest that there is a good 
deal in the article which could not have been there, if the reviewer 
had had anything like a full comprehension of the real aim of 
the philosophy which he is criticizing. 

- This kind of misapprehension may be illustrated from the 
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reviewer's remarks about Atonement and Personality. The first 
instance is perhaps rather a slip of the pen than a serious 
mistake. On p. 90, the reviewer, in attempting to interpret my 
Father, says: ‘Jesus Christ’s humanity is impersonal, hence 
its unique capacity of universal relation.’ Now it is true, of 
course, that he did make a distinction between the humanity 
of Christ and that of the ordinary individual ; and the distinction 
consists precisely in this unique capacity of universal relation. 
But his whole object was to break down the ordinary conception 
that the essence of personality consists, to some extent, in 
exclusiveness and impenetrability. In so far as these qualities 
are attributes of our personality—and this is the case much less 
than is generally imagined—they are accidents belonging to its 
imperfection. The humanity of Christ in its universality is the 
sole type of perfect human personality. It is far more, not less, 
personal than our humanity. Thus, to mark the universality of 
Christ’s humanity by the negative formula ‘impersonal’ is to 
shift the emphasis, and in effect to obscure the point, of my 
Father’s argument. And in fact my Father himself says (pp. 93, 
94) ‘To deny the human personality, however in some contexts 
necessary, is not without its own risks. There is, and there 
can be, no such thing as impersonal humanity. The phrase 
involves a contradiction in terms: ‘ Of necessity, He is a person: 
and He, the Person, is human ... There was in Him no 
impersonal Humanity (which is impossible); but a human 
nature and character which were personal because they were now 
the method and condition of His own Personality: Himself 
become human, and thinking, speaking, acting, and suffering 
as man.’ 

Another instance of the same kind of misapprehension is the 
reviewer’s treatment of my Father’s relation to Mysticism. The 
reviewer assumes that we know what Mysticism is; e.g. that 
it is an attitude at an opposite extreme to Dogmatism and Scholas- 
ticism ;—and speaks of him as having ‘travelled a long way in 
a few years towards a purely mystical theology’. Now in the 
twelfth chapter of Atonement and Personality Mysticism is dealt 
with directly. The tendency there is to accept Mysticism as 
representative of the truth and of the whole truth; but to shew 
that, truly interpreted, it is nothing partial or one-sided, but 
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a recognition of the work of the Holy Spirit throughout the 
whole of life. But, thus viewed, the term Mysticism is no longer 
capable of being used as a party label. Hence it is unfortunate 
that the reviewer should attempt to use it so. It is of course 
open to him to disagree with my Father. He may condemn 
either any attempt to reach a unity behind the difference of 
inward and outward, or this particular attempt. But it can hardly 
conduce to a proper understanding, to treat—without argument 
to shew its failure—what is an attempt at a higher synthesis, as 
merely a step on the way towards one of the opposed extremes. 

There is another point, on which it seems necessary to say 
something ; and that is my Father’s treatment of presuppositions. 
Nothing that he wrote has been so widely attacked as wholly 
perverse and absurd. Mr Henson speaks of the two prefaces to 
Ministerial Priesthood as ‘the confessions of relentless and 
disqualifying prejudice. They preach a doctrine of intellectual 
impotence and point the moral of scientific despair’, And this 
attitude is a typical one. The Church Quarterly reviewer is not 
so uncompromising in hostility; but he speaks of the ‘singular part’ 
which presuppositions play in the preface. And he concludes his 
discussion by saying: ‘A comparison of ecclesiastical histories 
written by Protestants and Catholics, by Anglicans and Dissenters, 
should surely suffice as a reductio ad absurdum of the theory 
that dogmatic presuppositions are a trustworthy auxiliary to 
“historical and exegetical methods”. Yet much of this opposi- 
tion seems so gratuitous, that it is necessary to say something 
in explanation of the prefaces. But it is probably a vain task ; 
for nothing could be clearer than the second preface itself. nd 
it has, seemingly, failed to convince the world. 

My Father did not think that he was advocating anything very 
new or startling in these prefaces. He thought that he was 
merely recognizing obvious facts. He did not raise the subject 
as an advocate of presuppositions against those who did without 
them. He raised it in order to point out that his opponents’ 
position was in the main the result of presuppositions, and of 
presuppositions which he considered mistaken. These pre- 
suppositions he enumerates and attacks. 

His view of the matter was, briefly, this: A man without 
presuppositions is as much an abstraction, a psychological 
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monster, as a man without a character. Presuppositions are 
the result of a man’s past experience as a whole. To demand 
that he shall divest himself of presuppositions, is to demand that 
he shall view each new question without the least reference to 
that past experience. And this is an impossibility. For, apart 
from conscious reference, the very capacities which a man has for 
dealing with a new experience are inseparably connected with 
his past experience. And, in the second place, it is unreasonable 
to treat these presuppositions as necessarily a handicap or 
hindrance in the endeavour to arrive at truth. If it be true that 
reality is determined by the ideal, then a knowledge of the ideal 
must be a guide to a knowledge of reality. And if reality is all 
of one piece, the knowledge that we have should help us to the 
knowledge that we have not yet. 

At this point the reviewer—who is more appreciative of my 
Father’s point of view in this matter than are most of the critics— 
would part company with him. He speaks of our presuppositions 
as concerning ‘ matters of fact which no doubt are ultimately deter- 
mined by the natural and spiritual laws of the universe, but which 
only an absolute knowledge of those laws could enable us to deduce 
from them’. This my Father would admit; but he would deny 
the inference that, because all deductions based on partial know- 
ledge are imperfect, they are therefore to be eschewed altogether. 
Indeed such a ‘self-denying ordinance’ could only be carried out 
at the cost of an absolute paralysis of all advance in knowledge 
whatsoever. The scientific method is not so. The scientist uses 
generalizations based on imperfect knowledge. The truth of the 
law of gravitation is a presupposition which every scientist carries 
with him into the examination of any phenomenon that appears 
to bear on that law. But no sane person contends that the 
scientist would be more likely to arrive at truth, by abstracting 
from his previous experience, and treating the new phenomenon 
as though that experience had never been. Of course, no one 
contends that we can never change our opinions, that no new 
experience can be of sufficient importance to overthrow these 
presuppositions. But each new datum must be correlated with 
our knowledge and experience as a whole; and, unless it 
bulks sufficiently large or important in the new whole to 
cause a modification, it will have to be modified itself in case 
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of contradiction. My Father expressly disclaims any desire ‘that 
theological preconceptions as such should tyrannize over the 
interpretation of the text’. He would have been the last to 
deny that, with many theological and historical writers of the 
past, they have done so unduly. But that is not the point. We 
cannot permit ourselves to be paralysed by the past. And the 
writer in the Church Quarterly cannot really need to be reminded 
that ‘ abusus non tollit usum’. 

The practical question then will not be one of presuppositions 
or no presuppositions ; for they are natural and inevitable. It 
will be a question of right or wrong presuppositions. And the 
best way to secure the right ones, and to prevent those we have 
from becoming over-rigid and tyrannical,—and also, one would 
have thought, the way least open to the charge of obscurantism,— 
is to avow one’s presuppositions publicly, to have them ever 
before one’s mind, to be continually confirming, modifying, or 
correcting them by a correlation with new data as they arise. 
Thus the only safe way to deal with presuppositions is to bring 
them to clear self-consciousness ; and it is so that both writer and 
readers are least likely to be misled. This is the method which 
my Father attempted to put into practice ; and it is their failure 
to do this, which is the reason of his quarrel with those whom 
he was criticizing in Ministerial Priesthood. How far he 
was successful in his attempt to do justice to both elements in 
experience, the old and the new, may reasonably be matter 
of controversy. A decision depends on the use made of the 
method in detail. And this is not the place for such a discussion. 
But the general principles of method which he professes in the 
prefaces are surely, when we consider them, not only fair and 
reasonable, but even obvious and necessary. 

There are one or two minor points about which it may be 
worth while to add a few words. On p. 78, speaking of the 
relation of faith and reason in the Lux Mundi essay, the reviewer 
says ‘ We desiderate some clear principle of delimitation, which 
might help us to fix the frontiers of the understanding . . . and 
the higher reason’. With this may be compared, p. 84, ‘The 
“combination of obedience that is concretely practical with 
thought that is speculatively patient” is not the best attitude for 
dealing with obscure events in past history, when we are trying 
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to discover what actually occurred.’ In these two places, the 
reviewer assumes as axiomatic, that there is a point where 
idealism can go no further, that there is a region of hard fact, 
in which the spiritually informed reason is not only not superior, 
but even inferior, to the logical understanding. 

Now this ‘ presupposition’ of the reviewer’s would have been 
denied by my Father. Of course, he would have acknowledged 
that, in some subjects, it is possible to abstract from all moral 
and spiritual influences with less harm than in others. But the 
possibility of a ‘delimitation of provinces’, or the existence of 
a region where the abstract understanding, as such, is a better 
guide to truth, was utterly foreign to his thought. This is 
another of those places, where the reviewer seems to fail, because 
he does not realize the audacity of the thought. The writer is 
attacking some of the root presuppositions of the ordinary man. 
It is therefore necessary for the critic to go further back, and to 
defend, not to assume, those presuppositions. 

The next point is almost the converse of this. My Father 
maintains throughout the inseparability of fact and idea. The 
reviewer has just before been attacking this inseparability from 
the side of fact. He now attacks it from the side of idea. He 
draws a contrast between the historical and the philosophical 
method of treating the question of the ministry, points out that 
the latter was the more congenial to my Father, and continues: 
‘The book would have been stronger, if he had frankly set on 
one side the historical problems about the ministry in the 
primitive Church. He was not specially well qualified to deal 
with them as a historical student, and he neither possessed nor 
desired to possess the kind of impartiality which the investigator 
of Christian origins must impose on himself, if his work is to rank 
above an ex parte statement of the evidence.’ On the question 
of impartiality, I have already spoken. And I am not in 
a position to discuss the more purely historical qualification. 
But my Father’s object, in not ignoring the historical problems, 
is clear. Though to him mere fact was dead fact, though the 
ideal element much transcended the factual ; idea in total separa- 
tion from fact remained nevertheless barren. Thus the historical 
facts of the Incarnation were, to his mind, representations in the 
phenomenal world of eternal truths far transcending those facts ; 
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but apart from the facts, we at any rate could have no know- 
ledge of those truths. They would remain merely transcendent 
and other-worldly. Their own inherent majesty might be 
untouched ; but there would be no guarantee that we had any 
part or lot in them. The same holds good of the question of the 
ministry. Any treatment of this, which wholly ignored historical 
fact, would remain fundamentally incomplete. It would simply 
hang in the air. We are reminded of this on p. 91, when the 
reviewer desiderates a fuller discussion of the relation of historical 
fact to eternal truth. ‘If any presence of Christ other than 
a spiritual presence would now be by comparison unreal, why 
was it not so always? What was the use of a historical Incarna- 
tion?’ Does not the reviewer here refute his own objection 
on p. 83? 

The question of presuppositions seems to be involved again 
in the discussion of my Father’s criticism of Bishop Lightfoot. 
The reviewer accuses him of misunderstanding the Bishop, in 
holding him to maintain that ‘the organized Church is not much 
more than a necessary evil’. According to the reviewer, Lightfoot 
does not uphold the theory of a purely spiritual Church. ‘Church 
order is a means, not an end. But this declaration is combined 
with the fullest recognition of the necessity of “appointed days, 
set seasons, and a ministry of reconciliation”, so long as the 
Church is militant here in earth. In short there are no priests 
or sacraments in Heaven, but we are not there yet. There is 
nothing in this to which a Catholic need object; the question 
is only one of emphasis.’ Here one may ask whether there is 
such a very great difference between holding the ministry to be 
a necessary evil, and holding it to be a necessary accompaniment 
of the Church’s career on earth, but abolished in Heaven. The 
reviewer seems to treat it as an axiom, that the ministry is 
incompatible with the ideal immediateness of the relation between 
God and the individual, which we must imagine to exist in Heaven. 
And this is to make it dependent upon the weakness of human 
nature, and to make it vanish with the disappearance of that 
weakness. This is not the place to discuss such a presupposition. 
But it is necessary to point out that it was not my Father’s; and 
therefore that to criticize him on the assumption of this common 
basis is unjustifiable. He would certainly have declined to 
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dogmatize on the degree of transmutation of the ministry in the 
ideal reality. But he would not, I think, have accepted as 
axiomatic the theory that it is, ultimately, to be ‘destroyed’ 
rather than ‘ fulfilled’; or that destruction is the only fulfilment 
possible to it. To his mind it was not obvious that the existence 
of an intermediary involves separation, save on a rather crude 
and mechanical view. It seems permissible then to return 
a verdict of ‘ Not proven’ to the reviewer’s charge of misunder- 
standing Bishop Lightfoot; for between the Bishop’s view and 
his own there is a wide gulf. 

One other minor criticism of the reviewer’s seems to involve 
some slight misunderstanding. On p. 90, speaking of my Father’s 
discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity, he says: ‘He seems to 
prefer the word persona with its unfortunate legal associations, 
to the Greek trdoracis, of which it was an admittedly unsatis- 
factory translation.’ This is not the case. What he does prefer 
to indoracis, is not the Latin word persona, ‘ with its unfortunate 
legal associations’; but the English word ‘person’, with all the 
fullness of meaning it has come to have for us. He expressly 
admits that, historically and in the first instance, the translation 
may have involved some intellectual loss (cf. A. and P. p. 160). 

It may or may not be worth while to add, that, whereas the 
reviewer speaks of him as reaching ‘ the centre of his subject and 
the meaning of personality’ in ch. 9, which is entitled ‘Human 
Personality ’; he himself would, I believe, have been inclined to 
hold that the centre, both of the book as a whole, and of the 
meaning of personality in particular, was rather to be found in 
the discussion of Divine personality in the preceding chapter. 

Throughout the article, my Father’s position is represented as 
something of a compromise, and so somewhat unstable. Thus 
we are told that Lux Mundi as a whole had ‘the character of 
Vermittelungstheologie—of a transitional phase that could 
hardly be permanent’; and his essay is said to suffer ‘from the 
weakness or inconclusiveness of all arguments which, while 
professing to be unprejudiced, are conducted without any explicit 
indication of their ultimate premisses’. Of Ministerial Priesthood 
we are told that ‘it shews that uncertainty of touch which 
indicates a transitional period in the writer’s thought’. And, 
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give the impression that the author’s views had quite reached 
their final form. If his life had been spared, he would assuredly 
have discovered that the scholastic and the mystic in his own 
mind were not in complete harmony.’ It is on this central issue 
that the view of this paper most joins battle with the view of the 
Church Quarterly article. Those who approached the matter as 
‘intimates’ were impressed, whether in the books or in conversa- 
tion, by nothing more than the completeness and coherency of 
the philosophy as a whole. Whatever else might be said about 
it, it could not, they thought, fairly be said that it was not 
completely worked out. The author might be wrong ; consistency 
might be bought at too dear a price; but at least he had one 
consistent and far-reaching philosophy. He knew exactly where 
he stood in every detail. Thus where the reviewer only sees the 
uncertainty of touch incidental on a ‘ half-way house’ theory, pro- 
ceeding from one groping his way he knows not exactly whither ; 
the other view sees a harmonious philosophy, which does not 
fall between the extremes of ordinary controversy, but goes 
behind and includes the truth of each. It is obvious that, while 
this difference as to the general nature of the matter to be 
criticized exists, there is not likely to be much harmony or mutual 
understanding, with regard to criticisms in detail. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add one word of caution. It is only 
possible, within the limits of a paper such as this, to dwell in the 
roughest way on general features. It is impossible not to produce 
a picture which is, in some ways, one-sided and exaggerated. It 
would be most unfortunate and untrue if an impression were 
given that my Father was inclined to pursue logical consistency 
at the cost of ignoring or slurring over difficulties. Even if his 
unification prove not to be finally satisfactory, it is not cheap and 
easy. In this connexion may be noted his insistence on the place 
of abstractions, such as force or love in our conception of God, 
and their superiority to a crude anthropomorphism. 

I have already said that this paper does not pretend to 
accomplish the impossible, i.e. to be written in a really judicial 
frame of mind. It is an attempt to represent the impression 
made by a view such as that of the Church Quarterly 
article on one who approaches the matter from the other side. 
And, of course, it has been mainly necessary to dwell on points 
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of difference. But that should not be allowed to obscure the 
gratitude due to one who has given us, what all must feel to be, 
on the whole, a sympathetic and illuminating bit of criticism. 
Moreover, it is obvious that anything like a dogmatic tone in 
this paper would be in especially bad taste. An apology is 
perhaps due for fauits in this direction. 

With regard to the very fragmentary treatment of a few points 
in my Father’s teaching, which is all that is attempted here, there 
is of course no serious effort to appraise the value of that teaching. 
The attempt has been to indicate on some few points what are 
the questions which he actually raised ; and to point out some 
directions in which criticism seems, at least, applicable ; together 
with some others in which it appears to be a little beside the 
mark. 

W. H. MOBERLY. 
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THE BELIEFS OF EARLY MOHAMMEDANS 
RESPECTING A FUTURE EXISTENCE. 


THIS subject has attracted a considerable amount of attention 
in Europe, but though it has so often been discussed I venture to 
think that it is very little understood. If we open any ordinary 
manual of history produced in our part of the world, we shall 
probably find—no matter whether the author be a Christian 
or a sceptic—that the success of Mohammed is represented as 
largely due to the hope of Paradise and the fear of Hell where- 
with he impressed the minds of his contemporaries. And most 
European writers are careful to add, not without a certain 
pleasure, that the Paradise promised by Mohammed differs 
essentially from the Paradise expected by Christians. In all 
this, as in most popular views of history, there is some admixture 
of truth, but the more closely we examine the facts the more 
clearly do we perceive that the question is by no means so 
simple as is commonly supposed. In reality, Mohammed’s 
teaching on the subject of the future life, far from supplying 
an easy explanation of his success, is proved to have been a 
great stumbling-block to his contemporaries and was never fully 
accepted by his followers in subsequent ages. 

Europeans who have written on this question usually fall into 
the mistake of assuming that the doctrine of a future state of 
retribution can have presented no more difficulty to the Arabs 
in the time of Mohammed than it presents to most Christians of 
to-day. In Europe these beliefs have so long formed an essential 
part, perhaps the most important part, of popular religion that 
we find it hard to imagine a religion without them. Yet it is 
quite clear that the religion of the heathen Arabs, whatever else 
it may have included, did not include any belief in a Paradise or 
a Hell. The ancient Arabian poets are never weary of repeating 
that after death man has nothing more to hope or to fear. So 
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general was this sentiment among the Arabs that even the 
Christians of Arabia seem to have been more or less affected by 
it. The most celebrated of the Christian poets, “Adi ibn Zaid, 
who lived at al-Hira on the Euphrates shortly before the public 
appearance of Mohammed, speaks of death in language which 
does not differ at all from that of his heathen fellow countrymen. 
Alluding to the kings and heroes of former times, he says— 


‘ After all their prosperity, their royal estate and their dominion, they 
vanished into the graves yonder : 

‘ Then they became like dry leaves, which are swept away by the east 
wind and by the west.’ 


Together with utterances such as these, which doubtless 
express the prevailing belief of the time, we find many traces 
of a more primitive conception, namely the idea that in the grave 
itself, or in the neighbourhood of the grave, the soul of the dead 
man still exists, at least for a while, retaining a kind of half- 
consciousness. The most usual terms applied to the souls of the 
dead are sada, which properly means ‘ echo’, and ama, which also 
means ‘head’ or ‘skull’. Probably ‘soul’ is the original meaning 
of the latter word, and the head is called dma as being the 
abode of the soul, according to the idea expressed in a well-known 
verse of the poet ash-Shanfara, ‘in my head is the greater part 
of myself’!. Hence the 4éma is represented in poetry as a kind 
of bird, resembling an owl (dima), which flies out of the head of 
the dead man and hovers about near the grave. It is curious 
that almost the only feeling ascribed to the 4dma is the feeling 
of ‘thirst’. Thus in poems composed on the death of a relative 
we often find such phrases as, ‘ may he be refreshed with drink !’ 
In later times this was little more than a poetical figure, the 
‘drink’ referring to the rain which falls upon the grave and 
keeps it green, but there are many indications that the phrase 
was originally used in a literal sense*. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that these crude beliefs amounted to any thing like 
a doctrine of a future life; the Aéma of the ancient Arabs was 


So also heads are called hillat-al-ham or maskin-al-ham, ‘the abode of souls’ 
(Yakat’s Mu‘jam, ed. Wistenfeld, iv 422 line 10 = Aghdnt xv 77 line 29). 

? The evidence is given by Wellhausen in his Reste arabischen Heidenthums and 
ed. (1897) p. 182 seq. 
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a mere wraith, a shadowy representation of the feelings which 
had belonged to the man when alive; it was not in any sense 
a moral personality. The clearest proof of this is that the 
Bedouins of the present day have similar beliefs as to the shades 
of the departed, and even offer sacrifices to them; yet, as we 
learn from no less an authority than Mr Charles Doughty, ‘ with 
difficulty they imagine any future life’—if they pray and fast, 
they do so in hope of some temporal blessing’. In this respect 
the modern Bedouin is the true representative of the ancient 
Semites. 

If we take these facts into consideration, we shall be able to 
realize, in some measure, how utterly the teaching of Mohammed, 
on the subject of the future life, was opposed to the habits of 
thought which prevailed among his fellow countrymen. In 
speaking of the future, Mohammed emphasized, above all things, 
the idea of the resurrection of the body, and the idea of retribu- 
tion. How these ideas shaped themselves in the Prophet’s mind 
and to what influences they were due, is a matter about which we 
have no trustworthy information. No one can suppose that 
he arrived at them independently, but how much he borrowed 
from Judaism, how much from Christianity, and how much from 
other sources, we can scarcely hope to determine. 

Let us first consider the idea of the resurrection. This doctrine 
appears distinctly in some chapters of the Koran which admittedly 
belong to the earliest period of Mohammed’s prophetic career. 
Now at that time, near the beginning of the seventh century of 
our era, the idea of the resurrection was familiar, not only to 
Christians, but also to Jews and Zoroastrians, and accordingly 
it cannot be denied that Mohammed may possibly have derived 
the doctrine in question from any one of these three religions. 
But there are reasons which seem, on the whole, to indicate that 
the prophet’s doctrine of the resurrection was mainly based upon 
Christian beliefs. In the first place, it is to be observed that the 
ordinary word for the resurrection (£7ydma), which occurs no less 
than seventy times in the Koran, is evidently of Christian origin, 
since it is identical with the Syriac £4yam#a, the usual word for 
the resurrection in the writings of the Syrian Christians. The 


1C. M. Doughty Arabia Deserta vol. i p. 240. 
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Jews, on the other hand, do not seem to have used this term, but 
employed some other phrase, especially *hiyyath hamméthim 
‘the quickening of the dead’, or simply ¢2hiyyah ‘ quickening’. 
It is also to be considered that the doctrine of the resurrection, 
for obvious reasons, occupied a much more important place in 
the theology of the Christians than it did in that of the Jews. 
As Mohammed's acquaintance both with Christianity and Judaism 
was extremely superficial, it is in itself more likely that he 
borrowed his notions of the resurrection from the religion in which 
this subject was most prominent. Of Zoroastrianism Mohammed 
knew even less than he knew of Judaism and Christianity. In 
the Hijaz, the part of Arabia where Mohammed spent his life, 
there were many Jews and some Christians, but, so far as we are 
aware, no Zoroastrians. Whatever Mohammed heard of Zoro- 
astrianism, at least during the earlier part of his career, he must 
have heard indirectly. We know, for example, that one of 
Mohammed's fellow townsmen, an-Nadr ibn al-Harith, who had 
visited the Persian provinces on the Euphrates, used to entertain 
the people of Mecca with tales about the ancient Persian heroes. 
But it is scarcely probable that an-Nadr, or other travellers of the 
same kind, had any clear ideas about Zoroastrian theology. 
And when we come to examine the passages in the Koran which 
relate to the resurrection, it is impossible to discover in them any 
trace of the very peculiar ideas with which the resurrection is 
associated in Zoroastrian writings. According to the Zoroastrian 
theologians, the resurrection is not to be brought about by the 
direct action of God; it is to be ‘produced’, as they say, by 
certain holy men, some of whom lived in the remote past, while 
others are to appear in the future. The virtuous acts performed 
by these men gradually effect an improvement in the religious 
and physical condition of the world, so that finally the resurrec- 
tion of the dead will become ‘possible’. Thus we read, in the 
Zoroastrian treatise known as the /ainyd-i-Khard, that unless 
Kai-Khusrau had destroyed the idol-temples the power of evil 
would have increased to such an extent that ‘it would not have 
been possible to produce the resurrection of the dead and the 
final body’. Of these strange notions the Koran contains nothing. 
Mohammed, like the Christian theologians, always represents the 
resurrection as due to the direct and sudden intervention of God, 
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and he never holds out any hope of a gradual improvement in 
the state of the world, such as that which the optimistic disciples 
of Zoroaster so confidently expected. But if we are justified in 
concluding that Mohammed’s doctrine of the resurrection was 
mainly derived from Christianity, it does not, of course, follow 
that he derived it from the orthodox Christianity of the period, 
or from any official source whatsoever. His Christian informants 
were, so far as we can judge, wandering ascetics who belonged to 
no church in particular, or else belonged to small sects of whom 
we know next to nothing. Hence it comes about that in one 
very important point the resurrection described in the Koran 
differs from the resurrection in which the great majority of 
Christians have always believed. According to the New Testa- 
ment and the teaching of the various Christian churches, the 
future resurrection of the dead is the consequence of the past 
Resurrection of Christ, ‘the first-fruits of them that slept’, in 
other words, the resurrection to eternal life is represented 
as a process which has already begun. According to the 
Koran, on the other hand, Christ never rose from the dead, 
for the simple reason that He never died; when the Jews 
sought to slay Him, God removed Him from the earth, and 
a phantom was crucified in His stead (Koran iii 48, iv 156). 
It is true that in one passage of the Koran (xix 34) Christ is 
represented as speaking of His Death and Resurrection, but this 
seems to mean only that He will die and come to life again at 
the end of the world. Unlike the New Testament, which teaches 
that ‘we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,’ the 
Koran repeatedly declares that ‘every soul is to taste death’ 
(ix 182; xxi 36; xxix 57). That every one, whether he be 
righteous or wicked, is to be raised to life, appears from many 
passages, and it is clearly implied that the resurrection of all 
classes will be simultaneous. A distinction between a first and 
a second resurrection, such as we find in the New Testament 
Apocalypse, is an idea foreign to Islam. 

We now pass on to Mohammed’s doctrine of retribution. In 
the Koran, as in most Christian systems of theology, the resur- 
rection is inseparably connected with the judgement; ‘the 
day of the resurrection’ ‘and the day of judgement’ are used by 
Mohammed as terms virtually synonymous. The phrase ‘the 
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day of judgement’ (yaum-ad-din) was evidently borrowed either 
from the Jews or from the Christians, for dim ‘judgement’ is not 
an Arabic but an Aramaic word’. Another name for the day of 
judgement is as-.Sa‘a ‘the hour’, which at once recalls to us the 
phrase in the New Testament ‘that day and hour’. But the use 
of ‘the hour’ absolutely, in this technical sense, seems to be 
peculiar to Islam; the frequency with which it occurs in the 
Koran is especially remarkable. Of the other terms applied to 
the day of judgement and of the manner in which it is described 
in the Koran, there is no need to speak here in detail, since the 
Koran is one of the few Arabic books which are easily accessible 
to European readers. My object is rather to investigate the 
relation in which Mohammed’s doctrine of retribution stands to 
previous and to subsequent beliefs. 

The first thing to be noticed is that the elaborate descriptions 
of the judgement, of Paradise and of Hell, which we find in the 
Koran, are almost entirely confined to the older portions of the 
book, to those chapters which Mohammed produced at Mecca, 
while his disciples were as yet few in number and generally 
regarded with contempt. To the great mass of his fellow towns- 
men, the prophet’s teaching, and in particular his doctrine of the 
future judgement, appeared not only incredible but ludicrous. 
Over and over again we find him complaining of the derision 
with which his announcements on this subject were received. 
‘When we are dead’, said the Meccans, ‘and when we have 
become dust and bones, shall we then be called to judgement?’ 
(Koran xxxvii 51). If Mohammed's object was to gain disciples, 
it is strange that he should have put forward so frequently and so 
emphatically ideas which brought upon him nothing but ridicule. 
But it is clear that the very fact of his isolation and the apparent 
impossibility of bringing about the triumph of his cause by 
worldly means made the idea of a sudden divine interposition all 
the more attractive to him. How near he supposed the day 
of judgement to be we cannot say, for when questioned on this 

? It happens that in Persian there is a word din meaning ‘ religion’, which has 
no connexion with the Aramaic din; as the Persian din was also borrowed by the 
Arabs at an early period, Mohammedan theologians naturally confused the two 
expressions, and sometimes explain yaum-ad-din as meaning ‘the day of religion’. 


This is merely one of the numerous cases in which ignorance of Hebrew and 
Aramaic has affected Mohammedan exegesis. 
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subject by his opponents he invariably disclaimed all definite 
knowledge, but it would seem that during the earlier part of 
his prophetic career he had no notion of founding a religion, still 
less of founding a political organization ; he was, as he repeatedly 
said, merely a warner, sent to announce the great catastrophe 
which might take place at any moment and put an end to all 
earthly institutions. In this respect, it cannot be denied, the 
convictions of Mohammed bore a great resemblance to those of 
the early Christians. How then are we to account for the 
profound difference between the Koran and early Christian 
literature, as regards the manner in which the future retribution 
is described? The minute and, to our minds, grotesque accounts 
of Paradise and Hell, which abound in the older parts of the 
Koran, are commonly explained by Europeans as due to the 
idiosyncrasies of the prophet’s mind, or else to the coarseness of 
of the Arabian national character. This theory seems to me 
inadequate, since it ignores the fact that the later chapters of the 
Koran offer, in this respect, a marked contrast to the older ones ; 
after Mohammed established himself at Medina, the allusions to 
this subject in the Koran become much rarer and seldom differ 
from those which are found in popular Christian writings. The 
real explanation seems to be that at first the idea of a future 
retribution was absolutely new, both to Mohammed himself and 
to the public which he addressed. Paradise and Hell had no 
traditional associations, and the Arabic language furnished no 
religious terminology for the expression of such ideas; if they 
were to be made comprehensible at all, it could only be done by 
means of precise descriptions, of imagery borrowed from earthly 
affairs. At Medina, on the contrary, where there was a large and 
powerful Jewish colony, the notion of a future state of rewards 
and punishments was evidently not unfamiliar, and accordingly 
the prophet could content himself with general references to the 
subject. 

As to how far the descriptions of the judgement, of Paradise 
and of Hell, are intended to be taken literally, there has been much 
controversy among Mohammedans, as we shall presently see. 
But nowhere in the Koran itself is there anything to suggest that 
the language used on these subjects is allegorical. Many of the 
details are common to the Koran and the New Testament ; all 
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these resemblances must be due to oral information, for 
Mohammed never cites any Christian writing verbatim. Many 
other details are borrowed from the heathen Arabian poets, and 
this is all the more remarkable, since Mohammed professed a 
great contempt for poets and poetry. But the prophet was not 
possessed of a creative imagination, and, as he had no literary 
models except the poets of his own people, he could not fail to be 
influenced by them, however much he might disapprove of their 
general spirit. It has lately been remarked by a well-known 
Orientalist, Dr. Georg Jacob’, that the descriptions of Paradise 
in the Koran bear a startling resemblance to the descriptions of 
drinking-parties, which occur repeatedly in the heathen poets, 
The reason is not far to seek. It must be remembered that in 
Mohammed’s country the conditions of life were extremely simple ; 
art and luxury of any kind were things of which the Arabs 
caught only occasional glimpses, when the foreign wine- 
merchant—the wine-merchant is always a foreigner in old 
Arabian poetry—came across the desert with his wares, and 
pitched his gaily decorated tents in some sheltered spot, on the 
bank of a stream or under the shade of a grove of palm-trees. 


Thither all the neighbouring tribes would repair, to taste the 
foreign drink and listen to the foreign musicians. That such 
scenes furnished much of the imagery employed to describe the 
joys of Paradise can hardly be doubted when we compare the 
following passage of the Koran with some verses which I will 
quote from a heathen poet. 

In the Koran (xxxvii 40 seq.) we read :— 


‘ They [i.e. the righteous] shall enjoy a stated provision, . 

Fruits shall they have, and they shall dwell in honour 

Among the gardens of delight, 

Upon couches, face to face, 

A cup shall be passed round to them from a fountain, 

Clear, delicious to them that drink, 

It shall not overwhelm them, nor shall they be robbed of their 
strength, 

And with them shall be consorts with bashful glances, large of 
eyes, 

Fair as eggs hidden in a nest.’ 


1 Altarabisches Beduinenleben 2nd ed. 1897 p. 107. 
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A little before the time of Mohammed, the poet al-Aswad ibn 
Ya‘fur composed an ode, in which he says? :— 

‘There was a time when I would betake me in the evening to the 
wine-merchants, with my hair well combed, lavish of my substance, 
before my neck had been stiffened by age : 

‘And there I delighted myself—for youth is keen to enjoy—with 
choicest wine mingled with water that fell from the morning clouds, 

‘Wine furnished by one adorned with ear-rings, sweet-voiced, and 
wearing a girdle, wine which he brought for silver coins : 

‘It is carried round by an attendant having a pearl on each ear, clad 
in a tunic, the tips of his fingers stained with red dye : 

‘And the fair women walk past, resembling full moons or graven 
images, while gentle maidens bear the goblets : 

‘And the hearts are smitten by the fair ones, who are even as the 
eggs of the ostrich * lying between a belt of sand and a stony ridge.’ 


Another point of interest, in this connexion, is that the word 
hair *, which occurs several times in the Koran as an epithet of 
the female inhabitants of Paradise, is one of the ordinary epithets 
of women in the old poets. Many other instances might be 
cited to show how largely Mohammed’s conception of the future 
life was affected by the poetry ofthe heathen Arabs. But it must 
be remembered that these resemblances are confined to matters 
of detail ; the idea of the future life itself, as a state of retribu- 
tion, was essentially non-Arabian, and hence it must always be 
regarded as one of the most astonishing facts in religious history 
that so large a proportion of the Arabs should have been led, in 
the course of a few years, to adopt a belief which at first 
appeared to them the height of absurdity. 

When we consider the conditions under which the Prophet 
lived, his total ignorance of philosophy and of systematic 
theological speculation, we cannot wonder that his teaching on 
the subject of the future existence remained to the last somewhat 
vague and incoherent. There are two principal questions to 
which the Koran gives no definite answer, namely the question 
of the state of the departed between the moment of death and 
the Resurrection, and the question whether the sentence pro- 

1 Al-Mufaddaliyyat ed. Thorbecke, No. 37, verse 20 seq. 

? Women are compared to eggs on account of the whiteness of their skin. 


* Hence the European Aouri, which is used as a singular, although the Arabic 
form is a plural. 
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nounced on the day of Judgement is in all cases to be final. With 
regard to the former question, Mohammed seems to have held 
that the state of the departed, until the Resurrection, was some- 
thing resembling unconsciousness, for in the Koran it is placed 
on a level with sleep (xxxix 43). ‘God receives to Himself 
the souls when they die, and those which have not died (He 
receives) in their sleep; so He retains those on whom He has 
pronounced sentence of death, and sends forth the others for 
an appointed time.’ That this passage leaves many points 
unsettled is obvious. A similar uncertainty exists as to the 
much more important question of the finality of the Judgement. 
It is true that the Koran often says of those who enter Paradise 
or Hell, as the case may be, ‘ They shall abide therein’ (ham 
jiha khalidin). But though this phrase suggests the idea of 
eternal blessedness or misery, it can scarcely be said to affirm it 
in a definite form’. Moreover, it requires very little ingenuity 
to prove that besides those who ‘abide’ in Hell there may be 
some who remain there only for a short time, in other words, 
that repentance and pardon are possible after the Judgement. 
That such interpretations soon became popular even among the 
most orthodox Mohammedans we shall presently see. 

In passing: from the Koran itself to other sources of information 
respecting the doctrines of the Prophet, we pass into a region 
where there is almost boundless scope for conjecture. It is 
natural to suppose that of the many thousands of sayings 
ascribed to the Prophet by tradition some at least must be 
genuine. But unfortunately nothing is more difficult than to 
determine which are genuine, for in the early days of Islam the 
manufacture of false traditions was practised on an enormous 
scale. This has been conclusively proved by recent investiga- 
tions, in particular by those of Professor Goldziher, but it is not 
in itself a new discovery. Some of the most learned of the 
Mohammedan writers on the Sacred Tradition perpetually com- 
plain of the mass of spurious traditions which were current in 
their time, and one of these critics, a certain Yahya ibn Sa‘id, 
who lived in the second century after the Prophet, goes so far as 

1 The verb khalada and its derivatives do not convey the notion of eternity in an 


absolute sense, as may be seen, for instance, in the case of the passive participles 
mukhallad and mukhlad, ‘one who still retains the vigour of youth’. 
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to say: ‘There is nothing in which we have found respectable 
persons to be more mendacious than in the matter of the Sacred 
Tradition’!. Thus if we wish to ascertain what the Prophet 
taught on any subject, such as that which we are now consider- 
ing, the Sacred Tradition must be regarded as a very unsafe 
guide, especially when its testimony diverges in essential points 
from that of the Koran. But though it is seldom possible to use 
the books of tradition with confidence, in order to settle what 
was the teaching of Mohammed, there can be no doubt that these 
traditions are of inestimable value as records of what was 
believed and taught in the various sections of the Mohammedan 
world during the first two centuries after the Prophet. It is for 
this purpose that I shall now appeal to them, nor shall I attempt 
to decide the difficult question as to the precise origin of each 
tradition. 

In comparing the Koran with tradition we at once perceive 
that a whole series of questions, about which the Koran says 
nothing, or next to nothing, are treated in the books of tradition 
with remarkable fullness, This applies especially to the subject 
which we are now investigating. It is astonishing to see how 
much more was known about the mysteries of the future life 
by Mohammedan theologians of the Middle Ages than is to be 
found in the Koran, and nearly all this mass of additional 
information is traced back to the Prophet, on the authority of 
such august personsas ‘A’isha, Ibn ‘Abbas or Abi Huraira. 

Many of these accretions are of no interest to us, since they 
consist only in absurd attempts to embellish the statements of 
the Koran by supplying names, measurements, or other details ; 
as, for instance, when we are told precisely how long the Day of 
Judgement will last, how tall the various classes of mankind will 
be when they are raised from the dead, and how much they will 
perspire while sentence is being passed upon them. But these 
puerilities are not in any way specially characteristic of Islam, as 
it would be easy to find innumerable parallels for them in Jewish 
and Christian writings; they merely illustrate the general 
tendency of popular theology to conceal by means of statistics 
its essential poverty of thought and imagination. I will therefore 
confine myself to matters of more importance. 


1 Muslim Safth (ed. of a.x. 1290) i p. 8 
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. There were two principal influences which gradually modified 
the beliefs of the early Mohammedans respecting a future life— 
the influence of primitive superstition and the influence of 
rationalism. Both of these have left numerous traces in the 
Sacred Tradition. 

I have already remarked that the Koran contains very little 
information as to the state of the departed between the moment 
of death and the Resurrection, and accordingly on this question 
many ideas wholly foreign to the teaching of the Prophet easily 
found their way into Mohammedan society, and soon came to be 
regarded as essential elements of orthodoxy. The belief that 
the soul of the departed dwells in or near the grave and is partly 
conscious of what takes place in the neighbourhood, was, as we 
have seen, not unknown to the heathen Arabs. In Syria and 
other countries which were conquered by the early Mohammedans 
_ such ideas were still more prevalent, as is proved by the literature 
of the Syrian Christians. No one, for example, who studies the 
descriptions of the cult practised at the tombs of Saints, can 
doubt that the Saint was supposed to be actually present on 
the spot. Or again, when we read such books as the Carmina 
Nisibena of Ephraim Syrus, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the manner in which the other world is constantly identified with 
the material sepulchre. We cannot therefore wonder that a few 
generations after the Prophet, when vast numbers of foreign 
converts had been admitted into the Mohammedan community, 
the primitive conception of the future state, as a sojourn of the 
soul in the grave, should have become more and more prominent 
in Mohammedan theology. The conception was essentially 
a popular one, not the product of theological speculation, but, 
when once it had established itself, the theologians were compelled 
to reconcile it, as best they could, with the doctrine of the Koran. 
The general term applied to this department of theology is akwal- 
al-kubiir ‘the states of the graves’, which corresponds to the 
Christian phrase ‘the doctrine of the intermediate state’. The 
simplest form which the doctrine assumed was merely that 
the dead are conscious of what is occurring in the place where 
their corpses happen to be. Thus it was related that the Prophet, 
after the battle of Badr, turned to some of his slain enemies and 
said, ‘You have found that what your Lord promised was true’. 
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Whereupon some of the bystanders exclaimed, ‘Those whom you 
address are dead’. To which the Prophet answered, ‘They can 
hear as well as you, but they cannot reply’ ?. 

A further developement of this doctrine is seen in what the 
theologians call ‘adhab-al-kabr or fitnat-al-kabr ‘the suffering 
which takes place in the grave’, which may be illustrated by the 
following words ascribed to the Prophet : ‘ When a man has been 
laid in his grave and his friends take their departure, he hears the 
sound of their footsteps ; then two angels come to him and cause 
him to sit up, saying to him, “What belief did you profess 
concerning this man (i.e. Mohammed)?” If the dead is a true 
believer, he answers, “I bear witness that he is the Servant and 
the Messenger of God”. Then the two angels say, “ Behold the 
place which you were to occupy in Hell, instead of which God 
has assigned to you a place in Paradise”. But if the dead is 
a hypocrite or an unbeliever, on being asked, “ What belief did 
you profess concerning this man?” he answers, “I know not, 
I used to profess what other people professed”. Thereupon he 
is beaten with bars of iron, and utters a shriek which all beings 
in the neighbourhood can hear, except men and jinn’*. If this 
passage stood by itself we might imagine it to imply that the 
soul of the true believer at least will not remain in the grave but 
will be transferred to Paradise, as soon as the question put by 
the two angels has been satisfactorily answered. This, however, 
does not seem to have been the general opinion of those 
theologians who held the doctrine of the examination in the 
grave, for according to another tradition the Prophet said— Each 
one of you, after death, will be made to see his abode *® every 
morning and evening, whether he be destined to Paradise or to 
Hell, and he will be told, “ This is thine abode”, (and so thou 
shalt continue) until God shall raise thee up on the day of the 
Resurrection’*. Here it is evidently assumed that the souls both 
of the righteous and the wicked remain in the grave till the 
Resurrection. In later times this view was abandoned, at least 
as regards the righteous, by some theologians who maintained 


1 Bukhari Sahth (vocalized ed. of a.H. 1296) ii p. 93 (=i p. 345 in Krehl’s 
ed.), Muslim ii p. 359. 

? Bukhari ibid. (= i p. 346 in Krehl’s ed.). 

* Literally, ‘his abode (i, e. his future abode) will be presented to him’, 

* Bukhari ii p. 94 (=i p. 347 in Krehl’s ed.). 
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that the souls of true believers would be deposited in the crops 
(hawasil) of certain birds which were supposed to dwell in the 
shadow of the throne of God!. According to another view, 
the birds in question perch on the trees in Paradise*. But it was 
commonly held that neither Paradise nor Hell could be entered 
before the Resurrection, and hence a certain Abi Bakr al-Asamm 
argued that Paradise and Hell were not yet created, ‘for’, as he 
remarked, ‘there is at present no use for them’ *. It is true that 
this Abi Bakr was considered heretical, but his argument ‘there 
is at present no use for them’ could not have been brought 
forward if it had been generally thought that Paradise and Hell 
were inhabited by disembodied spirits. The theory that Paradise 
and Hell were not yet in existence seems to have been especially 
common among the Mu'tazila, i.e. the rationalistic theologians of 
early Mohammedan times. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the opinions which were 
current about the experiences of the dead in their graves, but 
one tradition on this subject deserves special notice, because it 
furnishes an instructive example of an ancient heathen superstition 
grafted upon Islam. The Prophet, we are told, passed one day 
by two graves and perceived—it is not said by what means—that 
the persons buried there were suffering for their sins. So he 
took a fresh palm-branch, broke it in two, and stuck a piece into 
each grave. When his companions asked, ‘O Messenger of God, 
why hast thou done this?’ he answered, ‘ Perhaps their sufferings 
may be relieved, so long as these sticks remain moist’*. We see 
here the close connexion between the doctrine of the punishment 
of sinners in the grave and the heathen idea of the dma, or 
thirsty ghost. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that in proportion as the 
belief in the consciousness of disembodied spirits is developed 
the doctrine of the Resurrection naturally tends to fall into the 
background. That this was the case among Mohammedans may 
be seen from a saying ascribed to the Prophet by one of the 

1 Ghazali Jhyd iv p. 428, line 26. 

? Ghazali Ad-Durra (ed. Gautier) p. 33 of the Arabic text. From this there was 


only a step to the belief that the soul itself became a bird, as the above passage 
shews. 


* Shahrastani (ed. Cureton) i p. 51. 
* Bukhari ii p. go (= i p. 342 in Krehl’s ed.). 
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most revered of the later theological authorities, al-Ghazali— 
‘ Death is resurrection, and when a man dies his resurrection has 
already taken place’. 

The tendency indicated in this last tradition appears still more 
clearly in the speculations of the rationalistic theologians. Even 
in very early times some Mohammedans felt a repugnance to 
interpreting the promises and threats of the Koran in a literal 
sense. Hence in one tradition Mohammed is represented as 
saying, in the very words of St Paul, ‘ God has declared, I have 
made ready for my righteous servants what eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man?”’. 
A similar attempt to spiritualize the idea of Paradise appears 
in another saying, also ascribed to the Prophet. ‘God will say 
to the inmates of Paradise, “ Are ye content?” and they will 
answer, “ How should we not be content, O Lord, seeing that 
Thou hast given to us what Thou hast given to none other of 
Thy creatures?” Then He will say, “I will give you something 
better than this”. And they will answer, ‘“‘O Lord, what can be 
better than this?” He will say, “I will cause my favour to rest 
upon you, and I will never be wroth with you again” *’. 

Sentiments such as these could cause the orthodox theologians 
no alarm. But some of the rationalists went much further and 
naturally aroused violent opposition. One of the most eminent 
rationalists, ‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz, maintained that those who 
were condemned to Hell would not suffer eternally, but would be 
transformed into the nature of fire*. A still bolder speculator, 
Jahm ibn Safwan, who was put to death as a heretic rather more 
than a century after the Prophet, taught that both Paradise and 
Hell would cease to exist after a while, and that all kinds of 
activity (arakat) would come to an end, giving as his reason that 
every kind of activity must have an end, just as it must have 
a beginning. The phrase of the Koran ‘They shall abide 
therein ’, Jahm explained as a hyperbole ®. 

One important point, about which the later representatives 
of orthodoxy abandoned the original orthodox position, is the 


” Thya iv p. 427, line 10—al-mautu ‘l-kiyamatu faman mata fakad kamat 
matuhu, 


2 Muslim ii p. 348. 3 Ibid. ii p. 349. 
* Shahrastani i p. 52. 5 Ibid. i p. 61. 
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relation between works and the future recompense. In the 
Koran it is repeatedly stated that Paradise is the reward of good 
works. When the righteous enter Paradise, it will be said to 
them, ‘Lo! this is Paradise, ye have been put in possession of 
it by reason of that which ye have done’?. But, a few 
generations later, the controversies between the orthodox and 
the rationalists naturally led the former party to emphasize the 
importance of faith, as contrasted both with works and with 
reason. The more difficulty there was in defending a dogma by 
argument, the more meritorious it seemed to accept that dogma 
blindly and unreservedly. Hence it came to be maintained that 
works have no part in procuring entrance to Paradise, and this 
doctrine was, of course, put into the mouth of the Prophet 
himself, who had taught the precise opposite. Thus, according 
to a tradition, Abi Huraira related—‘ I heard the Messenger of 
God say, “ No one shall enter Paradise in virtue of his works”, at 
which they exclaimed, “Not even thou, O Messenger of God?” 
“Not even I”, said the Prophet, “save by a special exercise of 
divine favour and mercy’.’* The same idea, with certain 
modifications, appears in . .cher tradition, of which the following 
is an abstract. The Prcpuet first describes how the Jews and 
the Christians are to be cast into Hell, and then goes on to 
explain what will be the fate of those who worship the True God, 
be they righteous or wicked. According to the well-known 
Mohammedan belief, a bridge is to be erected, which passes 
through the midst of Hell into Paradise. Some persons will 
succeed in crossing the bridge, while others are detained midway. 
Those who have escaped intercede with God on behalf of their 
less fortunate brethren— our brethren who used to pray with us, 
to fast with us, and to labour with us’. Then God will say 
to them, ‘ Depart, and if ye find any one in whose heart is faith of 
the weight of a gold coin, fetch him out’. The righteous there- 
upon return into Hell, under special divine protection, and fetch 
out a number of sinners. The process is repeated several times, 
and on each occasion the quantity of faith demanded is reduced, 
until it amounts only to the weight of a grain of dust. Finally 
God stretches forth His hand, and draws out a number of persons 
1 Koran vii 41—cf. xvi 34, xliii 72. 
? Bukhari vii p. 10 (not in Krehl’s ed.). 
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whose faith falls short even of this last standard. When they 
have been bathed in a river called the Water of Life, they are 
admitted to Paradise, and the inmates of Paradise exclaim, 
‘ These are they whom the Merciful has set free and has brought 
into Paradise apart from any work that they have performed or 
any merit that they have acquired ’}. 

A. A. BEVAN. 


1 Bukhari viii p. 170. 
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THE INSPIRATION OF THE LITURGY. 


I. 


THE history of the Christian experience has lately been set 
forth with the help of enquiries centred upon the individual life 7. 
But this experience is realized in a corresponding environment, 
and can only be understood by reference to that environment. 
That is to say, the Christian tradition is more than a series of 
individual—and therefore subjective—appearances. I wish, then, 
to indicate as briefly as may be, one or two social and objective 
facts in the history of the Christian Church which bear most 
intimately upon the private experience. These facts will also 
lead us to ascribe less value to that private judgement which is 
now exalted beyond due measure’. 

There are two circumstances which call for special notice at 
the outset. There is, first, the community of feeling through 
which the harmonious and organized activity of the Church is 
made possible. This community of feeling is not completely 
explained when we have referred to the merely external 
similarity, which holds between the experiences of different 
individuals. There are reasons for holding that.this community 
of feeling lies deeper ; that, in other words, it rests upon a unity 
of life which transcends and includes the individual life. Such 
statements as these will doubtless appear extravagant and 
unscientific to some readers, There is not the opportunity now 
of producing the proofs. I will therefore take the liberty 
of referring to what I have already said about inspiration else- 
where *, This same term iuspiration shall serve now to mark off 
this deeper aspect of the Christian experience, so far as it goes 
beyond the bare conditions of the individual life. 

In the second place, the communication of feeling has for one 


* Prof. W. James’s important work upon The Varieties of Religious Experience 
avowedly pursues this method. 

* For example, untrained private judgement is usually quite worthless in art. 

® The Soul of a Christian c. x. 
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of its main instruments the formula which expresses feeling, 
in a word, the statement of belief, the creed. But I want a more 
general category, and one less subject to misleading implications 
than this word ‘creed’. Unfortunately the term which suggests 
itself, namely ¢radition, also carries with it partisan implications. 
Still, it will serve the purpose. 

Now the inspiration and the tradition with which we are 
occupied, are something more than merely individual possessions, 
And it is because they reach beyond the individual that they are 
fitted in a special way to form the foundation of a common life. 
Here a warning is necessary. We must speak of inspiration in 
some sense when we are dealing with any of the great religions 
of the world. It is not, therefore, the fact of inspiration which 
distinguishes Christianity from Buddhism, or from Islam. It is 
the object to which the inspiration is directed, that is all 
important. Hence we must qualify these terms inspiration and 
tradition by something further. What they reach towards is the 
person of Jesus. It is the peculiar character of this person, 
therefore, that must be borne in mind when we set out to explain 
the peculiar character of the Christian experience. For the 
person of Jesus is not to be reduced to the ordinary categories of 
human nature. At least I shall assume this for the purpose of 
my argument. And here I will set up a distinction which is 
ultimate, and which, I fear, will prevent any general agreement 
being reached as to the psychology of the Christian life. The 
Christian experience is only possible in its characteristic forms so 
long as men act and think as if the person of Fesus were human 
and something more. That is to say we have a regulative idea, 
an idea, therefore, which is as incapable of proof as, say, the 
existence of God, for the simple reason that any proof can only 
proceed by begging the question. Hence there must always 
be a radical difference in the treatment of the history of the 
Christian experience, according as we do, or do not, apply this 
regulative idea. Nor can I expect that my treatment of the 
topic will satisfy those who fail to apply this regulative idea. 
At the same time, in marking out the area of difference, 
we also mark out the area of agreement. The Christian 
experience will conform to the general conditions of experience, 
although it will not be entirely accounted for by them. 
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There are many other instances of the same kind. For example, 
the chemist will try to satisfy in his investigations the principles 
of molecular physics, although chemistry is molecular physics and 
something more. In just the same way the student of the 
Christian experience will try to shew that his descriptions are not 
inconsistent with the ordinary canons of the human experience, 
although he will bear in mind the further implications of his 
subject. And so in the following pages I will try to set forth 
what I have to say, as far as possible, in such terms as may befit 
a purely historical treatment without bringing in the terms of a 
specially theological belief. 

And yet such an attempt can only be partially successful. For 
the mere assumption that there is an objective element in the 
Christian experience will conduct us at once into the sphere of 
theology. It is this same objective element that has already led 
us to anticipate a theory of the person of Christ. And I fear 
that the attempt to explain the Christian experience, will be but 
a transparent veil for implications of a distinctly theological 
character. 

Let us proceed now, however, to set out our subject in terms 
which shall take for granted as little as may be. In the first 
place, the Person of Jesus impressed His immediate followers in 
such a way that they formed themselves into a society animated 
and sustained by a common love and enthusiasm for Him. This 
enthusiasm and love has persisted in the Christian society from 
the beginning until the present, and it has manifested itself in 
certain special ways which are important for us now, because they 
concern the self-revelation of the Christian spirit as it spreads 
from the community to the individual. We will try to interpret 
the New Testament and the liturgy considered as the conscious 
utterance of the Christian spirit. For, as a matter of fact, the 
liturgy and then at a later date the sacred writings were the first 
things to present themselves to the external observer or the new 
convert. And his is the point of view from which we are 
starting. 

In the next place, the consciousness of the Christian com- 
munity, as we might expect, sets its object, the Person of Jesus, 
in a high and clear light. ‘I know whom I have believed.’ The 
watchword, or symbol of the Christian society consisted in 
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a series of definite propositions about the Person of Jesus. 
‘ Tradition ’, says Harnack?, ‘in the strictest sense of the word 
consisted in the contents of the symbol for the time being. And 
this is the sense in which we shall speak of tradition. It is the 
term which Paul uses of what his converts received from him. 
And the contrasted employment in the New Testament of the 
phrases ‘ traditions of the elders ’, ‘ traditions of men’, ought not 
to discredit the proper use of the term. 


II. 


We will now proceed to consider the inspiration of the 
Christian society as disclosed most especially in the composition 
of the New Testament and of the liturgy. I do not say the 
inspiration of the New Testament. For the term inspiration, of 
course, can only be used of the writers of the books of the New 
Testament, and, as we shall see, the inspiration of the writers of 
the New Testament was something which they shared with the 
Christian society as a whole. Hence it is proper to speak of 
the inspiration of the Christian society as disclosed in the New 
Testament. 

Jesus Himself left no written memorials. In view of the large 
part which the New Testament has played in the life of the 
Church and in the history of the world, it is also a striking 
circumstance that no saying of Jesus has been recorded which 
deals directly with the use of the New Testament. Hence it 
seems probable that the popular religion of to-day, so far as it 
consists in each man making up his own religion out of the New 
Testament, is unlike the Christianity of the lifetime of Jesus, and 
of the century which followed upon the death of Jesus. The 
convert, upon joining the rising young community, was admitted 
into a new order of life, and upon his baptism received a brief 
summary of the belief of the Church concerning her Founder. He 
had but little written guidance. The oral communication of the 
teacher took precedence of every other means of communication. 
‘Hold fast’, says Paul, ‘the traditions which you were taught 
through our word of mouth or our letters.’ In this way the 
Church, speaking through her teachers, acted as the channel 
by which the life and example of Jesus became the possession 


1 History of Dogma (tr.) iii 209. 
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first of her immediate neighbours and contemporaries, and then 
of after ages. But at first there was nothing answering to the 
modern use of the New Testament. 

Now this seems a plain statement of an obvious fact. But 
the full meaning of this fact is far from being obvious, and 
requires to be sought further. How was it that the life and the 
example of Jesus so captivated the imaginations and governed 
the wills of his contemporaries and the succeeding generations 
that their characters were re-created and, in a spiritual sense, they 
were born again? Our answer must take account of the context 
into which, so to speak, they were woven, of the past from which 
they sprang, of the future into which they were moving. The 
use of the Old Testament by the Church to shew how Jesus was 
the clue to the history of the Jewish race, was a parable of the 
way in which also He answered to the inherited impulses of the 
other parts of the ancient world. Jesus brought in a new era of 
the spirit; He did not bring in a temporal revolution. The 
antique world continued still for many generations to furnish the 
mould into which the life of the Church was cast. Overbeck’s 
suggestive essay upon the attitude of the ancient Church to 
slavery may be called in to illustrate this fact?. The Christian 
Church has neyer interfered in politics without going outside her 
proper domain, and so those popular writers who, like Dean 
Farrar, dwell upon the social and political deficiencies of ancient 
civilization, as though it was the first business of the Church to 
remedy them, fall into error as to the meaning of the early 
history of the Church. So far was the Christian Church from 
being in any sense a revolutionary organization, that it actually 
gave to the ancient world a fresh and crowning lease of life, and 
the world-dreams of an Alexander and a Julius received their 
profoundest fulfilment in the spiritual cosmopolitanism of the 
Nazarene. It was scarcely an accident that the inscription upon 
the cross was written in the three great languages of the ancient 
world. The break between the old and the new did not affect 
the more noble elements in Greek and Roman life, and, indeed, 
the Church has acted as the intermediary by which the invaluable 
legacy of ancient culture—its philosophy and art—has entered 
into the possessions of the modern world. Jesus came not to 

1 Studien sur Geschichte der alten Kirche i 185, 
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destroy but to fulfil; and the example of Jesus included in itself, 
and gave permanence to, what was most valuable in the heritage 
of the past. But it did more. It also furnished a prophecy of 
what was best in the future. Just as we have traced in the 
Christian ideal the nobler elements of Greek and Roman and 
Jewish antiquity, so in the rich complexity of the mind of Jesus 
there are foreshadowed—like the petals of the flower as yet 
enfolded in the bud—the successive chapters of the history of 
the Christian Church. 

Now it was this spirit, that looked to the past and the future 
alike, which Jesus breathed upon his immediate disciples, and 
through them upon the after-world. Such a spirit has proved 
itself capable of absorbing into itself the most varied national and 
racial tendencies, and thereby of entering into and determining 
the succeeding stages of national and racial history. We see the 
spirit of Jesus permeating, first, the Jewish mind, and then, in 
a still more eminent degree, the Greek and the Roman mind. It 
spreads among the Egyptians, the Celts, the Teutons, the Slavs, 
in a manner which has only ceased to seem miraculous because it 
has become familiar. How strong such an impulse must have 
been in its origin! How all differences must have been fused at 
first into one burning flood of enthusiasm! Now when the 
intensity of the spiritual experience rises above a certain pitch, 
it is accompanied by certain phenomena, certain modes of self- 
expression. And these attain a unique character by which they 
are marked off from the expressions of those spiritual experiences 
which are of lesser degrees of intensity. Hence they are not 
always understood if they are measured by the ordinary 
standards, It is on these lines that we ought to approach the 
question of the inspiration of the New Testament. And for the 
sake of clearness I will try to state the principle in definite 
terms :— 

At times of intellectual and spiritual exaltation not only do large 
ideas become the common possession of the multitude, but the 
power of expressing those ideas is also widely possessed, and thus 
the question of authorship can scarcely be solved in the same way 
as when inspiration is more sporadic in its distribution. 

Since, as we have seen, the Christian experience is marked off 
from other experiences not by the fact of inspiration, but by the 
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object to which the inspired feelings are directed, we must expect 
to be able to illustrate the Christian experience by the closest 
parallels from other quarters, and, in particular, we will try to 
explain the origin of the New Testament. For here again we 
have a fact the familiarity of which blinds us to its special 
character. And this special character we may understand better 
in the light of some recent lucubrations about the Elizabethan 
literature. The attempt which has been made to shew that 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems were written by another hand, 
rests simply on the ground of certain general resemblances of 
thought and expression. But these general resemblances of 
thought and expression are just the common characteristics of 
the age and country in which Shakespeare lived ; and if instead 
of confining ourselves to Shakespeare, we continue our reading 
of the Elizabethan writers a little further, we shall still meet with 
similar turns of thought and expression. In order to be con- 
sistent, therefore, we shall be compelled to attribute to the hand 
which penned the works attributed to Shakespeare, the whole of 
the literature of the time. And there have not been wanting 
those who were bold enough to draw this perfectly logical and 
fantastic conclusion. Spenser, Marlowe, and the rest are thus, 
along with Shakespeare, the masks through which a single face 
looks down upon us, 

The most illuminating deeemston of Shakespeare’s genius 
which has come under my notice, is contained in The Mind of 
Man by Mr. Gustav Spiller, who shews how largely Shakespeare 
drew upon what was a common stock of feelings, ideas, phrases. 
And there is one sentence in his book which I will borrow, and 
use it again for our special purpose. ‘Shakespeare’, says Mr. 
Spiller, ‘ stands for the genius of the Elizabethan era much more 
than for his own superiority.’ In the same way we will say that 
the writers of the New Testament stand for the spirit common to 
the Christian Church much more than for their own superiority. 
Hence it is that so much of the early Christian literature is 
anonymous, or as good as anonymous. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews may serve to shew how high a level could be attained 
by writers who failed to leave even a name behind them. The 
strange belief that the writers of the New Testament were like 
clerks taking down from dictation the verbal utterances of 
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Another, is curiously revived in the fantastic theory of the 
Elizabethan literature that we have already noticed. If Lord 
Bacon were permitted for once to speak in his own person, he would 
perhaps use this popular theorizing as an illustration of ‘ idols’. 
‘ We observe’, he says, ‘that idols are the deepest fallacies of 
the human mind: for they do not deceive in particulars as the 
rest by clouding and ensnaring the judgement ; but from a corrupt 
predisposition or bad complexion of the mind, which distorts and 
infects all the anticipations of the understanding.’ Such popular 
theories, however, do not gain wide acceptance without the 
admixture of an element of truth. Let us try to rescue this 
element of truth, and apply it to the origin of the New Testa- 
ment, that is to say, to the conditions amid which the New 
Testament arose. In so doing we shall make a start towards the 
better understanding not only of the New Testament, but of the 
prophetic impulse generally. May we say that the New Testa- 
ment is inspired so far as its writers shared in the common 
enthusiasm, and in the gifts which that enthusiasm conferred ; 
the gifts of tongues, of prophecy, of exposition, in a word, the 
spiritual gifts? 

Here then we meet with a very striking incidental confirmation 
of the principle which we established a short time since. We are 
not only enabled to understand better the prevalent tone of 
feeling and language which reigns throughout the New Testa- 
ment: we can solve a problem which has always exercised the 
interpreters of the New Testament, although they do not say 
much about it. The gift of tongues and those other gifts belong 
to the general state of excitement which gave birth to the New 
Testament. To use a physiological expression, there was an 
abnormal excitation of the speech centres, which accompanied 
the general disturbance of consciousness. Similar conditions are 
clearly manifested in those Elizabethan gifts of utterance which 
are scarcely less wonderful than those of the early church. And 
so it seems reasonable to regard the strange behaviour of Paul 
and his correspondents, as a particular instance of the general 
excitement which accompanied the rise of the Church, and 
therefore as a strict corollary to the rise of the early Christian 
literature. 


Now so far as this excitement was confined strictly within the 
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limits of the common life, it expressed itself in the growth of 
the Liturgy; so far as it was more individual in character it took 
the form of apocalyptic compositions. Hence we must regard the 
New Testament as holding a middle place between the vast mass 
of apocalyptic compositions on the one hand, and the liturgical 
forms on the other. Thus we gain not only a theory of the 
growth of the canonical scriptures, but also a partial explanation 
of these other scarcely less important products of the Christian 
spirit. 

To take the apocalyptic literature first, Harnack scarcely does 
justice to the general sincerity of the earliest times when he says 
that the first Christian century was distinguished, among other 
things ‘ by a quite unique literature in which were manufactured 
facts for the past and the future, and which did not submit to the 
usual literary rules and forms but came forward with the loftiest 
pretensions’?. So far is this from being the case, that, wonderful 
to relate, the Apocalypse of Fohn is the only representative of this 
kind which found its way into the canon, and this only after 
a prolonged struggle. It is one of the many tokens of the sober 
judgement of the authorities of the early church that it should 
be so, and I know of no circumstance which may more properly 
incline us towards a high estimate of their historical sense. For 
the amount of the apocalyptic literature and its popularity was 
enormous. It revived with ‘each fresh persecution. Each succeed- 
ing attack roused the enthusiasm of the martyr Church to fresh 
expressions. The persecution of Diocletian—the final baptism 
of blood and fire—was only like its predecessors when it drove 
the persecuted to revive and to imitate those Jewish stories of 
Bel and the Dragon, of the Three Children, which had supported 
Jewish faith centuries before under the oppression of Antiochus, 
It is a perverse understatement to compare these and similar 
compositions with the modern religious novel. They are in great 
part the cries of anguish and yet of triumph which were wrung 
from the Christian society as it passed through the last moments 
of stress on to the crowning victory. The churches of Rome 
and Alexandria sealed their confessions with the seal of martyrdom. 
It is therefore a fit ending for the New Testament that the last 


1 History of Dogma (tr.) i 142. 
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book in it should be a manual for martyrs. These are they which 
came out of great tribulation. 

The other gift was not less wonderful. It produced the 
liturgy. The importance of this circumstance for the history of 
the Church can scarcely be exaggerated. For, as we shall see, 
it was for a long time through the liturgy rather than through 
the New Testament that the traditional estimate of the Person of 
Christ was guarded. The New Testament itself, indeed, contains 
some traces of the prayers, hymns, and confessions of faith which 
formed the substance of the stated worship. And to that extent 
it takes for granted a certain liturgical developement. I do not 
understand, however, why in this connexion reference should be 
made only to the one or two incidental remarks contained in 
St Paul’s letters, and why the canticles which are preserved in 
St Luke’s gospel should not also be quoted. They may very well 
proceed in part from the persons to whom they are attributed. 
The art of writing psalms was still alive among the Jews down 
to the Christian era. And I find no difficulty in supposing that 
the mother of Jesus, who hid so many things in her heart, was 
a poetess and the authoress of the Magnificat. The composition 
of prayers and ‘spiritual songs’ at the beginning of the Christian 
history, was repeated at the German Reformation in the hymns of 
Luther and of the Lyra Germanica; the Elizabethan age furnished 
the beautiful forms of the collects of the Anglican liturgy and the 
incomparable style of the Authorized Version; the Evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century spoke in the hymns of Wesley ; 
the Oxford Movement of the nineteenth century, in the verses of 
Newman and the Christian Year. But no later compositions 
can hope to surpass the first hymns and prayers and confessions 
of faith as the immediate outcome of the Christian spirit. 


ITI. 


We have thus attempted to consider the inspiration of the 
early church as a fact capable of positive statement. We can 
trace its features and measure its extent; as we can trace 
and measure other historical events. It is not meant, of 
course, that we have exhausted the meanings of this inspira- 
tion when we have referred it to its historical setting. But this 
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is a matter for further enquiries which lie beyond our present 
scope. 

te us now return to the other part of our subject, ¢radition, 
and consider very briefly the terms in which the Church handed 
on the standard of belief, which was also in effect the standard of 
feeling. The Church from time to time became agreed in the 
main that there were limits beyond which she no longer recognized 
her own special temperament. It became clear that absolute 
freedom of speculation and absolute licence of temperament 
and emotion were inconsistent with the maintenance of definite 
standards of speculation and of emotion. Hence to upbraid the 
Church for setting up a canon of right thinking or orthodoxy is 
beside the mark. The Church was driven to this course by the 
instinct of self-preservation. The student may lament or accept 
the necessity of fixed standards. But one thing is quite certain. 
The controversialists of the early centuries knew what they were 
talking about, when they declared that there were doctrines by 
which the Church will stand or fall. This consideration quite 
explains the hesitation with which changes have been admitted, 
even in the external circumstances of the life of the Church ; and, 
at the same time, it has been too much overlooked by those 
thinkers of each age who have sought to remould Christian 
tradition in conformity with the standards of each age. Hence 
the genuine reformation of the Church in doctrine or practice 
must always come from within, although the impulse to such 
reformation may very well originate outside her borders. And 
so it seems to me that the function of the psychologist must be 
carefully distinguished from that of the critic of dogma. -His 
office will be rather to describe, than to suggest possible changes 
in the subject-matter of his descriptions. 

If then a purely subjective criticism leads to attempts at 
reconstruction of the Christian ideal, attempts which are doomed 
to failure beforehand, so, on the other hand, those who take the 
New Testament out of its context and consider it apart from 
the institutions of the Church throw the Christian ideal out of 
its historical perspective. Now this is an error which seems 
to be current not only among the general public, but also among 
professed students. There is too exclusive a preoccupation with 
books, a preoccupation which rises in some quarters to a positive 
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prejudice against any other source of information. The evidence 
of liturgical usage, of custom, of Christian art, is in the main 
ignored. For example, the earliest monuments of the Roman 
catacombs, the inscriptions, the paintings, go back to the first 
century, that is to the lifetime of some of the apostles. And 
the slightness of such archaeological evidence is balanced by the 
certainty with which it records a contemporary utterance. Critics 
like Strauss may dissolve the figure of Jesus into myth, or with 
Schmiedel leave Him almost speechless, but the catacombs také 
us into the presence, or at least the handiwork, of the first 
generation of his followers, and we find ourselves in a religious 
atmosphere, apparently continuous with that of the Gospels. Yet 
it has taken thirty years for the work of de Rossi to obtain 
recognition in England, and even still to repeat his statements 
is to incur the reproach of Roman partisanship. If then the 
evidence of Christian art is to be weighed, so also must the 
evidence which is furnished by the liturgy. The arrangement 
of the liturgy is curiously dominated by dogmatic presuppositions, 
a fact of which Pliny’s famous sentence is a striking symbol. 
‘To sing hymns in antiphon to Christ as though to God’ may 
well stand for a general account of the liturgy. Just as Roman 
and Greek history have been interpreted anew in the light of 
archaeological and other extra-literary evidence, so the history 
of the Christian Church is to be interpreted anew in the light of 
liturgical and archaeological evidence. And just as the critical 
methods which at first seemed to throw grave doubts upon the 
Troy and Mycenae of Agamemnon and Priam, and the Rome of 
Romulus, have in the end re-established the old traditions, if not 
in detail yet in substance; so in a more eminent degree has it 
been with the apostolic age. Purely literary speculation dissolved 
into air the presence and martyrdom of Peter at Rome, but the 
archaeologist can almost trace his footsteps side by side with 
those of Paul. We can look now upon the facts of the past in 
a stereoscopic manner, combining in one focus the double insight 
which is given by the Christian literature on the one hand, and 
by Christian institutions and art on the other. Perhaps you say, 
‘What has this to do with psychological study?’ I answer, 
very little so long as psychology confines itself to a bare 
description of the individual Christian life. But when it steps 
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outside that limit, it must proceed not less scientifically than 
when it attempts to portray the character of any other social 
organism. 

And now to bring this paper to a conclusion; I will try to 
shew that we have been really in touch with the actual current 
of the life of the early church. There are two salient circumstances. 
of which every theory must take some account. There is the 
primacy of the Roman Church on the one hand, and on the other 
the pre-eminent place occupied by the Eucharist. Unless we can 
exhibit these two facts in some sort of relation to what has 
already been advanced, our attempt to formulate the history of 
the Christian experience in psychological terms must be considered 
a failure. 

And first as to the Roman Church. The de facto primacy of 
the Roman Church was based not only upon the political primacy 
of the ancient capital, but also upon a certain sobriety of judge- 
ment and upon the high degree of practical wisdom which 
characterized the Roman mind. As Harnack has pointed out, 
the recognition of this de facto primacy of the Roman Church 
in the early centuries is not necessarily implicated with the 
recognition of the de iure primacy of the Roman bishop. And 
what I am going to say is not calculated to serve the purposes of 
Roman controversialists. Here again I will draw upon Harnack. 
Whether it be Dionysius of Rome writing about Dionysius of 
Alexandria, or Leo I attempting to compose the monophysite con- 
troversy, or Agatho writing to the emperor—‘ We are astonished’, 
he says}, ‘at the close affinity of the three manifestoes. The 
three popes did not trouble themselves about proofs or arguments, 
but fixed their attention solely on the consequences of disputed 
doctrines. Starting with these doctrines they refuted doctrines 
of the right and left, and simply fixed a middle theory which 
existed merely in words, for it was self-contradictory. This they 
grounded formally on their ancient creed without even attempting 
to argue out the connexion: one God, Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
ohe person, perfect God and perfect man; one person, two wills. 
... Their religious interest centred in the God Jesus, who had 
assumed the substantia humana.’ 


1 History of Dogma (tr.) iii 94. 
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In these sentences Harnack furnishes us with a principle which 
we may lay down as follows :—The policy of the Roman bishops 
in doctrinal matters was not to originate but to regulate. Fesus. 
was to be regarded as perfect God and perfect man. And no 
inference was to be permitted which conflicted with either of these 
propositions. 

That is to say, the guidance of Rome in matters of doctrine 
was purely a negative one at first. And we can mark it off with 
the utmost clearness from that later and positive procedure which 
has led to the elaborate creed of Pope Pius V, and to the decrees 
of 1854 and 1870. The earliest inspiration of the Church and 
its teachers in this respect seems to resemble the daemon of 
Socrates ; it interferes to restrain from error, but not to suggest 
positive action, Hence the authority of the Roman Church was 
recognized at first in so far as it confined itself to guarding the 
tradition in the sense of which we have spoken. But Harnack 
scarcely does justice to the spirit of compromise which he traces 
at Rome. It is not the mere fact of compromise that explains 
its occasional success as a policy. Where two opposing parties 
are absolutely divided, the result of a conflict must be in the end 
the complete victory of the one side, and the complete defeat of 
the other. A compromise succeeds so far as there is a great 
central body of feeling and opinion to which expression is given. 
The Roman policy satisfied the needs of the great mass of the 
Church. Let us try to find a more definite expression for 
this fact. 

The life and example of Jesus communicated to the young 
community an enthusiasm and an inspiration which was passed 
on from the first to the second generation of believers, not in 
the form of Christian scriptures, but by word of mouth, ‘The 
baptismal confession was imparted to the catechumens by word 
of mouth, and this procedure was confirmed by the subsequent 
conception of the désciplina arcani: hence written records are 
not found till pretty late’! Thus the earliest doctrines about 
the person of Jesus could not have been deduced from the New 
Testament. On the other hand, these doctrines, already existing 
and formulated in the earliest creeds, determined the Church in 
selecting those writings which should be regarded as canonical. 

1 Miller History of the Christian Church (tr.) i 257. 
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But the creed must not be separated from the common worship 
of the Church, and especially from the most important part of 
the common worship, the Eucharist. Through possession of the 
creed the catechumen was initiated into the full privileges of 
the Christian society, that is to say, into participation of the body 
and blood of Christ’. And the high estimate of the person of 
Jesus which was declared in the creed, must not be separated from 
the worship of Him which was implied in the whole form of the 
ceremonial. The arrangement of the liturgy represented the 
mysterious approach of a divine presence to the worshipper. A 
very large proportion of the earliest monuments of Christian art, 
many of them not later fhan the second century, bear testimony 
both to the large place occupied in the life of the Church by 
the Eucharist, and to the mystical interpretation of the meal *. 
Hence when we ask, What was the reason why the traditional 
interpretation of the person of Jesus was maintained so per- 
sistently ? we are bound to take account of the influence of the 
forms of worship. Lex orandi lex credendi. The law of prayer 
is also the law of belief. Hence we arrive at our concluding 
principle. The idea of the person of Fesus as of perfect God and 
perfect man, was nourished upon the liturgy in general and the 
Eucharist in particular. 

Thus the Roman primacy and the high doctrine of the 
Eucharist have a meaning for the history of the whole Christian 
Church, in so far as the declarations of the Roman bishops 
secured the twofold view of the person of Jesus, and the 
Eucharistic symbolism maintained the feeling of the incorpora- 
tion of the Church in a divine body. In the light of this, I do 
not feel much confidence in any attempt to restate the Christian 
ideal which leaves out of account the functions which the 
leading doctrines of the Church have actually fulfilled in the past. 
No textual or higher criticism of the New Testament really 
affects the authority of the most ancient creed. On the other 
hand, it seems to be generally admitted now that the form of the 
New Testament books, as we have them, was not attained until 
a certain amount of editing had been undergone. In other words, 
the men who gave us the books of the New Testament in their 

1 1 Cor. xi 29. 
2 Lowrie Christian Art and Archaeology 223 ff. 
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present form, were members of the society which had already 
elaborated Christian doctrine to the point at which we have 
traced it. Hence it seems doubtful whether any historical 
criticism of the New Testament, can ever get behind the stand- 
point of the Church of the second century. We may accept, or 
we may reject, tradition ; we cannot hope to remould it to any 
private interpretation. + 


FRANK GRANGER. 


1 2 Peter i 20. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


MUCH interest attaches to the new translation of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, the last part of which has just been placed in 
the hands of subscribers. It is in the main the work of the late 
Sir P. le Page Renouf and is the most scholarly and best ap- 
proved translation that has yet appeared. Begun in 1892, it was 
planned to be completed in eight parts ; and the work proceeded. 
But Renouf died when only six parts had been issued ; and the 
translation and commentary have been completed from his notes, 
by M. Edouard Naville, Professor at Geneva, to whom also we, 
owe the present Introduction. 

The Introduction is valuable as giving the chief facts known 
about the history of the text; and it is no fault of M. Naville’s 
that it contains a confession of ignorance as to its meaning. The 
very reason of that ignorance excites further curiosity. In the 
first place some of the early chapters of this collection date from 
the earliest times, and language was in a primitive stage. The 
rubrics attribute them to a king of the first dynasty, and they may 
really be older than the pyramids. Undoubtedly they go back 
to the Old Empire; and we are forced to admit that their 
origin is not much later than the beginning of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion. The texts of the Middle Empire shew already that there 
were various editions. Words once well understood had become 
obsolete ; ancient usages had fallen into desuetude, many allusions 
were now uncertain in their reference. Comment and explanation 
became necessary. Later copyists incorporated the commentary 
with the text, and sometimes included inconsistent readings. By 
the time of the twenty-sixth dynasty the Book was hardly in- 
telligible even to its editors. Renouf says——‘I have no doubt 
whatever that some chapters of the Book of the Dead were as 
obscure to Egyptians living under the eleventh dynasty [say 
about 3000 B.C.] as they are to ourselves,’ And as to the 
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present obscurity, in some of the sentences the meaning often seems 
to us childish, or even ‘outrageous nonsense’. We may be sure 
however that it was not so to the devout Egyptian who paid for 
a copy of the sacred word and placed it in the tomb with his 
deceased relative. The difficulty now is not in literally translating 
the text, but in understanding the meaning which lies concealed 
beneath familiar words. For this portion of the task the trans- 
lator of hieroglyphics is not necessarily well equipped. It is 
confessed that ‘the most accurate knowledge of the Egyptian 
vocabulary and grammar will not suffice to pierce the obscurity 
arising from what M. de Rougé called symbols or allegories, 
which are in fact simple mythological allusions’. Naville speaks 
of ‘ the Egyptian mythology which plays such an important part 
in the Book’, and confesses that ‘ we have not yet unravelled all 
its intricacies’. 

It is certain that in Egypt six thousand years ago, there was 
a mythology which served as a background of religious belief. 
It was so important and so cherished that temples were built to 
the gods it recognized, and priests were supported to perform 
rites and celebrate festivals. It was so generally known and 
accepted, that the sacred writings of that time assume the 
theology instead of setting it forth didactically. There is 
no Book of the Dead, properly speaking. What we have is 
separate chapters or compositions, of various date and author- 
ship, and as independent of one another as the Psalms in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. They are given in the present edition as 
186 in number. In the course of centuries they underwent re- 
vision and enlargement ; and new chapters were added. It was 
late in the day before they were collected and issued in what 
might be called an authorized edition. They are found in tombs, 
because the deceased person was supplied with one or more 
chapters as a vade mecum. His day of life was over, he was 
buried in the west, and he would have to pass through the dark 
Underworld. In order that he might find true guides, baffle 
deceivers, and escape all perils, he was to con his book and recite 
its verses. Champollion called the collected chapters a ritual ; 
but they are not that: they are not for the priest in the temple, 
but for the deceased himself to repeat in the Netherworld. 
Lepsius found the best collection to be that embodied in the 
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long papyrus in the Turin Museum. He published it and called 
it the Zodtenbuch—the Book of the Dead: but that again, is 
not a translation of the Egyptian title. That title, as rendered 
by Renouf, is‘ Coming forth by day’; but Renouf felt a difficulty 
in explaining the phrase. Naville would translate the title,— 
‘Coming out of the day’, the day being, in his opinion, ‘ the 
period of a man’s life, having its morning and its evening’. This 
explanation hardly commends itself to us. Surely a man in his 
grave does not require chapters to help him to come out of his 
earthly life. He had left that behind. He was believed to be 
passing through the darkness of the Netherworld, and it was 
hoped that after this night of death, there would be a morning 
of resurrection. Literally, if he went down in the west and 
followed the course of the sun, he would by and by rise up in 
the east, into the light of heaven. He would come forth into 
Day! Is not this the meaning? May we not call these old 
chapters the Book of Resurrection? 

Renouf’s idea as to the purpose and sense of the chapters 
amounts to this,—that they relate to the blessedness of the dead, 
regarded in three aspects ;—(1) Renewed existence ‘as upon 
earth’. The deceased eats and drinks, and satisfies all his 
physical wants. He particularly enjoys the activities of agri- 
cultural life. (2) He can transform himself, and range through 
the universe. (3) He becomes assimilated to the god Osiris, and 
triumphs over his enemies. Osiris is the sun in his underworld 
aspect. In the Egyptian mythology there is a very close relation 
between Osiris and Ra, and sometimes they are declared to 
become interfused, one and inseparable. Ra is the sun-god, the 
seat of whose worship was Heliopolis, a city connected with 
the oldest religious traditions of the country. The bulk of the 
Book of the Dead came from Heliopolis. It is not disputed that 
a leading feature in Egyptian religion was the worship of Ra, 
and that Heliopolis may rightly be called the religious capital of 
Egypt. Next tothe Book of the Dead, the longest of the sacred 
writings of the Egyptians is the Litany of Ra; and in this 
the Supreme Power is adored in all his numerous manifesta- 
tions. Of another composition, in honour of Ra-Harmachis, 
Mr. W. R. Cooper says,—‘ This beautiful hymn .. . resembles 
those sublime outpourings of adoration, of which in sacred 
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literature Psalm civ is so characteristic a type.’ Now the king 
of Egypt was declared to be the Son of Ra, his living image ; 
and when he died he went the way of the Sun, as Osiris 
had done. 

Rameses II says of his deceased father,—‘ Thou dost rest in 
the depth like Osiris, while I rule like Ra among men.’ As early 
as the fourth dynasty the monarchs were honoured with the 
appellation of ‘Osiris’ on their funeral tablets. In later time all 
good men of all ranks were assimilated to Osiris; they were 
addressed as ‘the Osiris N.N.’, and the body was bound up to 
resemble Osiris. The survivors trusted that the deceased would 
rise to new life, as it was believed that Osiris had done. The 
royal sepulchres in the valley of Biban el Meluk, at Thebes, have 
their walls adorned with pictures which generally represent the 
course of the sun through the Underworld. The deceased is 
supposed to follow the god in his journey. In other words, the 
Sun represents the Deity, and the good man goes to be with his 
god. The way out of the Underworld, and up to Heaven, was 
by a staircase [or Jacob’s ladder] of seven steps: and in chapter 
xxii Osiris says,—‘ I am the Lord of Restau, the same who is at the 
head of the Staircase.’ Renouf here bids us compare the picture 
of Osiris at the head of the Staircase, which is represented on 
the alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I in the Soane Museum. The 
good man, having thus ascended from the nether deep to the 
gate of Heaven, counted upon being assisted over the threshold. 
The deceased king Pepi I, as early as his pyramid—say 3300 B.C. 
—exclaims, ‘Hail to thee, O ladder of God . .. Stand up, 
O Ladder of God!’ and ‘every god stretcheth out his hand 
unto this Pepi when he cometh forth into heaven by the Ladder 
of God !’ 

It ought to be clear that the basis of ancient Egyptian theology 
was largely astronomical. As we ourselves say that we are led, 
through nature to nature’s God, so they; and the region of 
nature they regarded most was the sky. It may be admitted, 
of course, that astronomy was not everything in their system, 
and still less were they simply and exclusively sun-worshippers ; 
but certainly their ritual gave prominence to the sun as a symbol. 
The netherworld journey of the deceased, however, can hardly 
have been simply from the place of sunset to the place of sunrise, 
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for that should have been plain sailing for the sun’s ‘boat’, and 
for the souls in the wake of it. Instead of this, it seems, the 
deceased might miss his way: he met with deceivers and en- 
countered many perils. We are surprised at the multiform 
dangers, and often baffled in trying to guess their meaning. The 
deceased passes through the chine of Apepi the Serpent, at the 
risk of being devoured ; he meets with crocodiles, and through 
them, strangely, may be robbed of his Words of Power. There 
are Merta goddesses, and the Apshait, and the Eater of the Ass, all 
requiring to be kept back. At a place called Sutenhenen a great 
slaughter is perpetrated, and at another place there is a divine 
block of Execution. The unwary soul may be imprisoned, or be 
taken in the net of the catchers of fish. The deceased may even 
die a second time, and see corruption. It is possible that some 


_ of these dreadful things are survivals of the more primitive fancies 


which terrified mankind before they became civilized enough to 
study the sun and stars and measure the return of the seasons. 
It is possible that some of the descriptions are symbolical of 
facts of the astronomic system itself. What is that Stairway at 
the end of the journey? and how comes it to have seven steps? 
Egyptian religion was not sun-worship pure and simple. In an 
astronomic system the moon may be of some importance ; certain 
stars may have a place; equinoxes and solstices may be taken 
into account. 

There were many divinities besides Ra, and some of them so 
closely associated with him that they too must be supposed to 
have been celestial. Isis and Nephthys were his sisters; Set 
was his murderous brother; Horus was his son, who avenged 
him. Osiris, who reigns in the Underworld, becomes inseparable 
from Ra; and Thoth is continually to the fore as Ra’s favourite. 
It should be an object of the student to identify these divinities 
astronomically, with the same certainty that Ra is identified with 
the sun. Who is Thoth? In chapter clxxxii he is the perfect 
scribe, the writing-reed of the Inviolate God: he writes justice 
and execrates wrong, and his words have dominion over the two 
earths. The Greeks recognized Thoth as their own Hermes, 
the god of number and calculation, of letters and learning. 
Of course, therefore, he corresponds to Mercury and to Nebo 
in other systems, We shall perhaps find that the Pantheon 
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included nearly the same circle of divinities in all the ancient 
nations. And why? Surely because they all had the same 
heavens above them, the same succession of seasons, the same 
need of measuring months and years ; and the same practice of 
celebrating the festivals of each divinity as the day came round. 
Hermes or Thoth was associated with the renewal of the years. 
He was supposed to measure their length and to record their 
passage; and thus he became the god of number and of letters. 
He supplied all the data for a correct calendar. When the 
time and place of the equinox were accurately fixed, the right 
adjustment made between the summer and winter halves of 
the year, Thoth was said to appease the two gods, to reconcile 
the two brothers. It was this exact balancing of the hemi- 
spheres that made him the lord of justice. It was the need 
of bringing the calendar into accord with the astronomic facts 
which gave men their sense of obligation to divine law, the 
decrees of heaven. The concrete fact is ever the parent of the 
abstract idea. 

It would be easy to enlarge the proof of an astronomic element 
in Egyptian religion. It would be fatuous to deny its existence. 
No doubt some French and English writers of the past were too 
easily satisfied with a simple solar explanation: they so had the 
sun in their eyes that they could see nothing else. But on the 
other hand, the writers who now refer everything to the fancies 
of savages are no less wide of the truth. The early Egyptians 
were not savages when they established the worship of Ra the 
Sun-god ; nor were those of later centuries degenerate barbarians 
when they built more temples and added more chapters to the 
sacred book. The continuity of the teaching is wonderful, and 
only to be understood when we recognize that the standard was 
ever present to men in the sun and stars. If the priests kept 
themselves abreast of science, then, as the equinox receded 
on the ecliptic and the stars altered in declination, they would 
have to modify the teaching and the ritual. This would be one 
reason for writing new chapters; while another would be the 
general advance of culture. When modification had been too 
long neglected, the readjustment would come sometimes with 
the shock and inconvenience of a revolution. 

M. Naville refrains from attempting to explain the chapters 
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he translates, because ‘we have not yet unravelled all the in- 
tricacies of the Egyptian mythology’. I do not mean to say 
that Egyptologists, either foreign or English, attribute any part 
of the development of Egyptian teaching to the need of keeping 
in accord with the changing heavens. They are not convinced 
that the basis of the teaching was astronomic. That an element 
of astronomy is there, is confessed by Renouf and Maspero and 
other masters among them ; but with the remembrance of Dupuis 
and Volney and other sun-god theorists to daunt them, they hold 
back too much. With scientific caution they refuse to go an 
inch beyond their facts; and since they have no scientific 
imagination they make no progress. Like M. de Rougé they cry 
out piteously that the most accurate knowledge of the vocabulary 
and grammar will not enable them to pierce to the meaning of 
symbols and allegories; yet they will not lend countenance to 
any other method. This obscurantism of the Egyptologist is as 
intolerant as ever was that of the Hebraist. To us it is also 
intolerable. 

Religion is what it is, whatever its historical and outward 
origin. Just as man is man, even if his ancestor was an ape, 
so we are Christians now, whatever the hole of the pit from 
which we were digged. But we are naturally curious about 
origins; and as it has seemed worth while to probe into natural 
evolution, so is it to inquire into spiritual. Christianity, it is 
recognized, came out of Judaism: but whence came Judaism 
itself? Did Israel sojourn in Egypt and learn nothing about 
Ra the Sun-god? We have satisfied ourselves that the theology 
of the Egyptians had an astronomic basis, and the worship of the 
Sun, as a symbol of Deity, was a prominent feature in it. An 
astronomical system prevailed also in Babylonia and Assyria, 
where Anu corresponds to Ra, Nebo to Thoth, and the pantheon 
in general is similar. Even the Hebrew system—by the evidence 
of the sacred books—must at first have had an admixture of the 
same. With Babylon on one side of them and Egypt on the 
other, the Hebrews could hardly escape it. Asthere was nothing 
original in their architecture, so there was little that was peculiar 
in their religion. The Babylonians had their temples and festivals, 
their priests and sacrifices, their psalms, and their revelations by 
dreams. The Hebrews built their Temple to face the East, and 
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offered sacrifices at sunrise and sunset. They paid regard to 
new-moon days ; they held high festival of Passover and Atone- 
ment at the season of the equinoxes. The seven lights of their 
temple candlestick, Josephus tells us, represented the planets, 
Either in Egypt or in Chaldea we should be able to uncover the 
roots and the trunk of the tree whose branches have overshadowed 
the nations. 


GEO. ST. CLAIR. 
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AN UNKNOWN FRAGMENT OF THE PSEUDO- 


AUGUSTINIAN QUAESTIONES VETERIS ET 
NOVI TESTAMENTI. 


In the collection of Quaestiones Veteris et Noui Testamenti CXXVII 
there are contained three commentaries or homilies on the first, twenty- 
third, and fiftieth psalms respectively. They follow immediately on 
a tractate DE MELCHISEDECH, which is numbered CVIIII in the col- 
lection. The text of this Question is given entire by most of the 
editors, but a note of the Benedictine editor, P. Coustant, informs us 
that about two-thirds are lacking in the Colbertine manuscript and also 
in the editio Ratisponensis’. 

To this can now be added the information that Colbertinus, now 
Parisiacus Biblioth. Nat. lat. 2709 (s. IX), by no means stands alone 
in this respect. Five other manuscripts of the ninth century, two of the 
tenth, and a number of later copies, in fact all existing MSS of which 
the writer has any knowledge, with one exception, lack these two-thirds. 
This exception is Scaff. X. N. 191 of the Biblioteca Antoniana in Padua, 
and is of the thirteenth century. It is absolutely certain that none of 
the editors, who have printed the entire Question, had ever seen this 
manuscript, and it is highly probable that the MS or MSS, from which 
the complete Question was printed, existed among the manuscripts in 
Paris destroyed at the Revolution. If we could trust Coustant’s silence, 
we should conclude that the other manuscripts named by him, all of 
late date, contained the document complete. We cannot, however, trust 
him, and a study of his text leads to the conclusion that he seldom 
opened any MS to which he had access except Colbertinus, and that 

1 This is a name for the edt#to princeps, edited by an Austin Friar of Paris, who 
was a native of Ratispona (Ratisbon, Regensburg), and published by Jean Trechsel 
at Lyon in 1497. Of this book ten copies are known to exist in France (see 
Mademoiselle Pellechet’s Catalogue Général des Incunables des Bibliothéques Pu- 
bliques de France, vol. i Paris, 1897); the British Museum has one, the Bodleian 
has two, Cambridge University Library has one, Jena has one, and the Biblioteca 


Antoniana at Padua one. Quaritch had a copy for sale in 1877, which had 
belonged to Pirckheimer, the friend of Erasmus. 
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rarely and to little purpose. My own belief is that there existed during 
the sixteenth century, perhaps also during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, either in France or Belgium, one copy of the Quaestiones, 
which had Question 10g in its complete form. 

If we compare quu. CX Dz PSALMO PRIMO, CXI DE PSALMO VIGENSIMO 
TERTIO and CXII Dz PSALMO QVINQVAGENSIMO, in their printed form, 
we shall see that, while the commentaries on the twenty-third and 
fiftieth psalms are each provided with an introduction concerning its 
title and historical setting, the commentary on the first psalm, which 
might be expected @ fortiori to have such an introduction, is without 
it. The writer plunges at once im medias res by citing the first words 
of the psalm and proceeding to comment on them. He has thus 
encouraged his few modern readers to adopt a patronizing tone which 
he ill deserves. Never was modest writer more cruelly treated, first by 
the misfortunes to which early manuscripts of his works were subjected, 
and second by the ignorance and carelessness of his first editor and 
his followers. No one who has read the prefaces to the work in the 
various editions and compared their text with that provided by any 
manuscript of the ninth or tenth century, will think these words too 
strong. 

For the writer did compose an introduction to his commentary on 
the first psalm; and the same misfortune, which nearly lost us the 
greater part of the rogth Question, involved the first third or so of the 
11oth. Why the old editor, who first printed CVIIII entire, did not 
also print the first part of CX, I cannot say. The problem would be 
further complicated if we could suppose that his MS, while it had 
CVIIII complete, lacked the first part of the next Question. This 
I do not believe was the case, and I can only suppose that he omitted 
this part through oversight, or because it seemed to contain very much 
the same thoughts as are expressed later in the document. 

Before going on to describe the MS which contains this missing part 
of qu. CX, and to give the text of it, let us look at the situation as it 
appears in all the other MSS. After they have given the first third of 
qu. CVIIII quite correctly down to guia natura quae potest (p. 2326, 
58), there follow immediately and without any warning the words 
dicente Salomone quia spes impiorum peribit, which have no sort of con- 
nexion with what has preceded, and conclude the Quwaestio. Then is 
given the title CX Dz Psazmo Primo, followed by the Question as we 
have it in the printed editions. In meditating on the problem of the 
words dicente Salomone quia spes impiorum peribit and their origin, I had 
observed that the same words recur near the end of qu. CX, but had 
been unable to draw the correct inference from the fact. The examina- 
tion and collation of the Padua codex have solved the problem entirely. 
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The mysterious words are really part of qu. CX, and the concluding 
words of the lost first part of it. The ancient archetype to which all 
other copies go back had lost several leaves’. At the right foot corner 
of the verso of the last leaf before the gap were the words guia natura 
quae potest (p. 2326, 58): at the left top corner of the recto of the first 
leaf after the lost leaves were the words dicente Salomone quia spes 
impiorum peribit, The title of qu. CX had been lost with the rest, but 
any person, however ignorant, could supply it from the sentence which 
stared him in the face after the word feridit. 

The manuscript (Scaff. X. N. 191) of the Biblioteca Antoniana in 
Padua is of the thirteenth century, and now consists of 116 leaves of very 
fine vellum, measuring 30 x 21 centimetres. The writing is in double 
columns, and is most careful and beautiful. The coloured initials, 
though not very elaborately decorated, are of exquisite form and beauty. 
There are catch-words at the end of each gathering. Quaternions in 
the strict sense there are none, at least in the part dealing with the 
Quaestiones. The gatherings there consist respectively of ten (of which 
the latter seven alone belong to the Quaestiones part), twelve [then the 
loss, presently to be described ], twelve, twelve, twelve, and fourteen leaves. 
As the last leaf is empty, our work occupies sixty-eight leaves in all. 

The codex now contains the thirteen books of the Confessions, the 
Quaestiones Veteris et Noui Testamenti CXX VII \ess qu. 46 (from the 
words et uiginti quattuor classes institutae sunt, p. 2247, 24) down to qu. 
101 (the words ut obsequium praebeat ordinando, p. 2303, 9), and the 
latter part of qu. 127 from venasci enim renouari est (p. 2382, 44), the 
Retractations, the De Consensu Euangelistarum, and the beginning of 
the De Quaestionibus Octoginta Tribus (down as far as the words suasor 
ille a quo damnatus sit. Non eius). Froman entry on the flyleaf, erased 
at an early date, it appears that the manuscript at one time contained, or 
was intended to contain, the whole of the De Quaestionibus LXXXJII, 
the De Vera Religione, and other works, in addition to those above 
mentioned. It is improbable that it ever contained these, because in 
the valuable fourteenth and fifteenth-century Inventories of manuscripts, 
preserved in the library, only the four works which are (more or less) 
complete are indicated. Further, the library possesses no MS containing 
the works, whose titles are erased, in the order of these titles, nor indeed 
any MS answering to the description given by them. 

It is worth while to transcribe those entries :— 


Inuentarium (dated 1396) f. 14 r. 
(libri extra armarifi ci catena sunt infra subscripti.) 


1 The ‘stemma codicum’ is printed in the Siteungsberichte d. phil.-hist. Kl. der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Bd. cxlix (1904), Abth. i p. 21. 
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Item libri confessionum Augustini in quo uolumine sunt centum 
XXXVII (sic) questionum Augustini et retractorum (sic) cum tabulis 
copertis corio rubeo et cathena [opposite a contemporary hand has 
written deficiunt aliquanta |]. 

The chain has perished, but the codex still shews clearly where it 
was fastened. Part of the ‘corium rubeum’ still exists, and the board 
which is on one’s right, when the codex lies open before one, still 
retains a slip on which the titles of works in the MS were written and 
can be partially read. 

Inuentarium (dated 1449) f. 20 u. 

(Sexta Bancha Sinistra.) 

Liber confession beati augustini et aliorum diuersorum tractantium 
eiusdem copertus coreo albo per totum et clauiculis de metallo. 
Cuius principium est confessioni ipsa columpna cum uno C de azuro 
et principium 2° columpne é Magnus é domine ci uno M de azuro et 
cenaprio. Incipit etiam quinternus (?) me intanta (?) flagrantia. Finis 
no ultimus enim. 

On the flyleaf is a note to the following effect : ‘Contuli haec quatuor 
opuscula cum editione veneta A. 1709 Ego Reinhardus Fischer 
Viennensis 2 Feb. 1751.’ It is unlikely that the said Fischer was one 
of the Fratres Minores Conventuales at Padua, but as the lists are con- 
tained in the Archivio Pubblico, which was not open at the time of my 
visit to Padua, it was not possible to investigate the matter. Nor have 
I thought it necessary to enquire whether the collation of Fischer was 
committed to writing and still survives, or not. | 

I have to thank Father Girolamo Mileta, Librarian of the Biblioteca 
Antoniana, for his very great kindness to me during my stay at Padua. 


[The Text.] 
DE PSALMO PRIMO Cx. 

Cum propheta Dauid per speciem carnalium spiritalem rationem 
significaret, diuersi generis ac meriti psalmos ad dei laudem et sacra- 
mentum alacri mente pronuntians, primum psalmum nullo uelamine 
texit, neque alicui adsignauit, sed generalem instituit, ut horum sit qui, 
a malis segregati, bonorum se societate munierint. Nec debuit enim 
principium et maxime huius gratiae in obscuritate cantari (ante enim 
lux quam tenebrae, et caput uniuscuiusque rei in manifesto est), nec 
inde fit quaestio, sed de subiectis. Unde sic orsus est dicens :— 

BEATUS UIR QUI (NON) ABIIT IN CONSILIO IMPIORUM. 
xo ‘Consilium impiorum’ est conspiratio malignorum multifarie in- 
tellegenda. Idcirco impii a peccatoribus distant. Impietas enim 
4 qui a] quia 
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grauissimum peccatum est, quia omnis impietas peccatum, non tamen 
omne peccatum impietas. Quo modo ergo quis ‘abit in consilio 
impiorum’? Cum a se uocatur certe. Hoc enim dicens ostendit quia, 
quamdiu quis a natura non exit, non incurrit peccatum. Propter hoc 
*beatus’, inquit, ‘qui non abiit in consilio impiorum’. Impietas § 
enim a diabolo coepta, adsentientibus satellit)ibus eius, inlicit homines 
ut participes eos suae impietatis efficiat. Ipse enim prior in deum 
peccans, dum uult sibi principatum per tirannidem usurpare, deiectus 
de sacris sedibus, hoc solacium aestimauit, si perditioni suae adquireret 
plurimos socios. Ideoque ‘beatus’, inquit, ‘uir qui non abiit in con- 10 
silio impiorum’. Illi enim semper inliciunt homines, qui sub hoc 
principe agentes nobis inimici sunt, dicente apostolo; NON EST ENIM, 
ait, CONLUCTATIO VOBIS ADVERSUS CARNEM ET SANGUINEM, SED AD- 
VERSUS PRINCIPES ET POTESTATES, et in altera epistula de tyranno 
eorum ait inter cetera ITA UT IN TEMPLO DEI SEDEAT, OSTENDENS SE 1§ 
QUASI SIT DEUS. Quia enim peccare dulce uidetur, et non sentitur 
malum nisi fuerit factum, ac per hoc fallentes non apparent quamdiu 
capiant, sed, cum deceperint, tunc cognoscuntur, propterea beatum dicit 
illum qui inlectus non fuerit in consilium impiorum, ut eat in contuber- 
nium impietatis illorum. Prima ergo impietatis causa haec est, qua 20 
rebelles in deum maligna conspiratione esse coeperunt, qua imitatione 
coepit idolatria. In supernis enim coepta praeuaricatio descendit ad 
terras. Dum (enim) contenti non sunt uni deo et creatori esse subiecti, 
impii extiterunt, maiestatem eius aliis partiendo, ut spreto eo alios sibi 
ad culturam eligerent. Haec est enim prima causa offensionis humani 25 
generis ex qua, neglecti a deo, diuersis inlecebris et passionibus in- 
ludendi traduntur secundum fidem apostoli Pauli. Quid enim inuiolatum 
Opus manet, quod non agnouit auctorem? Inde iam seminatum malum 
consuetudinem renuit, et in multas partes uelut propago palmites 
tendit, ut qui deo non pepercerant, in parentum contumeliam et necem 30 
facilius prosilirent, quia,—ut de ceteris taceam, dicente apostolo, gvo 
ENIM MIHI DE HIS QVI FORIS SVNT IVDICARE ?—Ruben in contumeliam 
patris stuprum in concubinam eius admisit; et Absalon contra fas 
regnum praesumpsit, ut patrem suum imperio et uita priuaret. Habet 
adhuc et alias partes impietas quia et in periculo despicere rogantem 35 
cum prodesse possit impietas est, et in re aspera et maligna, ut impleri 
possit, consilium dare + tam huius rei nec ad praesens euasit, et talia 


2 consilium 5 consilium (ex consilio) 8 deiectis 9 adquiriret 
Io consilium 12 Eph. vi12 15 2 Thess. ii 4 17 factura 18 capient 
(corr.) 1g intellectus 21 ceperunt 22 cepta 23 contempti 
27 of. Rom. i 24. 26 28 manent 31 1 Cor. v 12 36 propesse 
37-8 fortasse et talia,,.reperiri transponenda sunt ante tam, et uersus periit ut haud ite 
varo in hoc codice 
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quae in hunc sensum poterant reperiri t. Non inmerito ergo ‘beatus 
uir est qui non abiit in consilio impiorum’. Magna enim pernicies 
est homini et incurabile uulnus post cognitionem dei his erroribus 
sociari. Deterius enim tractetur necesse est qui post uerum conuertitur 

5 ad falsum, et beatus uir est qui, ueri cognitione percepta, impiorum fugit 
consilia ; quia caput erroris impietas est. 

Et sequitur ET IN UIA PECCATORUM NON STETIT, quoniam impossibile 
est non peccare, sicut possibile impium non esse, quia grauissimum 
peccatum potest euitari, cetera autem de non est qua subrepant. Ipsa 

zoenim humana conuersatio frequenter, dum peccare non cogitat, ex 
inprouiso incurrit ut peccet. Ac per hoc beatus est qui in consilio 
impiorum non uadit. Hoc est nec incipere malum. Peccatum autem 
quia non potest non incipi, sicut dixi, beatum dixit qui non permanet 
in eo. Hoc est ‘in uia peccatorum non stare’. ‘Via’ enim ‘ peccato- 

15 rum’ est conuersatio in peccatis. Male enim ambulare dicitur, qui ad 
hoc procedit, ut quaerat peccare. Dum enim mens eius non stat in dei 
lege sed euagatur, ‘in uia peccatorum’ dicitur ambulare, quia euagatio 
haec quaerit peccare. Ideoque ‘beatus est qui non stat in uia pec- 
catorum’, id est, qui, paenitentia subsequente, circumuentum se dolet 

ao et recedit (ab) aspiratione hominum peccatorum. Igitur sicut ‘ beatus 
est qui non abiit in consilio impiorum’, sic inemendabilis erit si abit, 
dicente Salomone quia SPES IMPIORVM PERIBIT, 

A. SOUTER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE OLD LATIN TEXTS OF THE MINOR 
PROPHETS. V. 


Joe’. 

I. 1, 2*Verbum dmi quod factum est ad Ioel filium Bathuel. *Audite Cog, Weing. 
haec seniores et praebete aures omnes qui habitatis in terram si facta 
sunt talia in diebus vestris aut in diebus patruum vestrorum super 

3eos. *Filiis vestris narrate et filii vestri filiis suis et filii eorum 
4 nationibus aliis. * Residuum uru residuum 
lucustae comedit bruchus, et residuum brochi comedit erysibee. 

5 ° Evigilate qui ebrii estis a vino vestro, plorate et ululate omnes qui 
bibitis vinum in ebrietatem, quia ablata est ex ore vestro iucunditas 

6 et gaudium. ‘*Quia ascendit gens super terram meam, gens fortis 
et innu . ° ‘ ut dentes sunt leonis, et molares eius 
7 sicut catuli leonis, ’ posuit vineam meam in exterminium, et ficulneas 
meas in confractionem scrutans er scrutavit et proiecit, exaltavit vites 
8 suas. * Lugeat me super sponsam praecinctam cilicium, super virum 
9 eius virginium. *°Ablata est hostia et libatiodedo . . . 
oO. . tes qui deservitis altario. ™Quia miseri facti sunt 
campi, lugeat terra quia miserum factum est frumentum, arefactum 
11 est vinum, diminuit oleum, ™ arefacti sunt agricolae; lugete posses- 
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«as (n Q™) vestrorum] nyov super eos] wep: avrov & 
(vmep avrow 3. nationibus aliis] es -yeveay erepay 4. bruchus] 
Bovxos R* (Bpouxos Booxos O* —_erysibee] eprovBy A 5. evigilate] 
sobrii estote S vestro 1°] avraw G& row sup ras B® ebrietatem] -te S 
ablata est] efnpn etnyOn N* efnpra AQ ex) de S 6. quia] 
om S gens 1°] om S gens 2°) om && fortis et innu . . .] valida et 
innumerabilis S ut] om & dentes]+eius S+avrov & sunt] sicut S 
leonis 1°] pr dentes S pr odovres & sicut] om leonis 2°] leonum S 
avrov om 4. ficulneas] ficus S scrutans] eppuvoy N* (-vav N° % &b) 
er scrutavit] scrutinavit S+avrnv (om Q*) exaltavit] pr et S 
8. lugeat] Opnyncov (Opnvyce © postea ras) me] pr mpos (exc 
36) ® g. altario] pr mm QO" + xupiov in chavact. minore A 11, arefacti 
sunt) efnpavOncay B.A Q 


1 Inadvertently omitted from an earlier Number. 
F2 


Speculum 


Cod. Weing. 


Spiculum 


Cyprian 
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siones super tritico et hordeo quia perit vindemia ex agro, quoniam 

1a lignum non attulit fructum. ™ Vitis arefacta . 

° ° granata et palmee et malae omnia ligna agri, arefacta sunt 

13 quia confuderunt gaudium filii hominum. ™Praecingite vos et 

plangite sacerdotes, lugete qui deservitis altario, intrate dormite in 
ciliciis, deservientes dmo quia ablata est ex domo déi vestri hostia 

14 et libatio. ™Sanctific [Speculum] (Sanctificate) ieiunium, praedicate 

deservitionem, convocate seniores et omnes inhabitantes terram in 
domum domini dei nostri, et clamate ad dominum vehementer. 

15 Vae mihi, vae mihi, vae mihi, in diem domini! ™ prope est 

II. "Dies tenchrarum et caliginis, dies mubia t nebula 
et posteriora eius campi exter- 
4 minii, et qui resalvetur non erit ex eis. ‘*Sicut aspectus equorum 
5 aspectus eorum, et sicut equites sic persequentur, *et sicut vox 

quadrigarum supra cacumina montium exilient, et sicut vox flammae 
consumentis stipulam, et sicut popw/us multus et fortis prae .  . 


10 Ante conspectum eius turbabitur terra et movebitur caelum, et sol 
et luna contenebrabuntur, et sidera decident, nec dabunt lumen 
1rsuum. ™ Et dominus dabit vocem suam ante conspectum exercitus 
sui, quia multus est nimium exercitus illius, et quia valida sunt opera 
sermonum eius, et magnus est dies domini, magnus et manifestus 
12 nimium, et quis erit sufficiens illi? ™ [Cyprian] Et nunc haec dicit 
Dominus Deus vester: revertimini ad me ex toto corde vestro, 
13 simulque et ieiunio, et fletu et planctu. ™ Et discindite corda vestra 
et non vestimenta vestra, et revertimi ad Dominum Deum vestrum, 
113, 14, 15 Spec. xxvi Il 2 Spec. xxvi II 10, 11 Spec. xxvi II 12, 13 
Cypr. De lapsis xxix, xxxvi; De bon. pat. iv; Spec. xxiii; Lucif. Cal. De reg. apostat. 
xi,xii II 13 Cypr. Epist. lv 22; Ad Nov. ix 
I. rz. quoniam lignum non attulit fructum] om & 12. ligna agri] 7a fvAov 
aypov G5 (7a fvAa rov aypou BY NALW 13. praecingite] praecingimini S 
vos] om SG plangite] + vos S qui deservitis] deservientes S intrate] 
introite S dmo] deo S Gcew & ablata est ex] cessavit de S dei] «i 60 Q 
vestri] Q* (vpav hostia) sacrificiumS libatio]elibatioS 14. et 1°] 
om & domini dei nostri] @cou N°-* vehementer] 
adnot 6’ povos rov oBeA[toxov] op[aws] O™ 15. domini 1°] om & 
Il. 3. campi] wediov (media Compl) erit] «orw A ex eis] avrw & om A 
4. Sicut 2°] A ovr N* (-rws et 1°) om Gi (exc 26)  —flammae] + 
(A = Cod) 10. eius] avraw N* (-rov 4 Q nec dabunt] om G (ov 
Q*) et magnus2°]omA erit] eonw N* A (eora 
12, L=C _haec] sic S om (rade 106) revertimini] a/ et convertimini C S 
pr 36 exjalinC vestro]+et ex tota anima vestra S simulque et] al 
om CS  et2°)omA fletu} al ploratione C 13. discindite] al scindite C 
disrumpite. S vestraa°]alomC  revertimi] a/revertimini CL a/ convertimini CS 


a 
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quia misericors et pius est, et patiens, et multae miserationis, et qui 
sententiam flectat adversus malitias irrogatas . + . . 

15 * Canite tuba in Sion, sanctificate ieiunium et indicite curationem, 

16 *adgregate populum, sanctificate ecclesiam, excipite maiores natu, 
colligite parvulos lactantes, procedat sponsus de cubiculo suo, et - 

ao sponsa de thalamo suo . . . ™Tilum ab Aquilone Zyconius 
persequar a vobis, et expellam illum in terram sine aqua, et exter- 
minabo faciem eius in mare primum, et posteriora eius in mare 

28 attulit fructum suum . . . #£=™Et erit post haec Speculum 
effundam de spiritu meo — omnem carnem et prophetabunt filii 

agetfiliaeeorum . . -  ™Et super servos Tertullian 

31 et ancillas meas de meo spiritu effundam 
convertetur in tenebras, et in — luna, priusquam advenit 
dies magnus et illustris Domini. 

. - [losa]fat, et adiudicabor ‘ad eos ibi Cod. Weing. 
pro plebe mea @ pro hereditate mea Saha, gui dispersi sunt in 

3 gentibus, et terram meam perdiviserunt, *et super populum meum 
miserunt sortes et dederunt pueros meretricibus, et puellas vendide- 

4 Tunt pro vino et biberunt. ‘Et adhuc vos mihi Tyrus et Sidom . 


et stellae occident luminaria 

16 eorum. 18 ex Sion clamavit et de Hierusalem dabit 
vocem suam, et movebitur caelum et terra, ds autem parcet populo 

17 suo, et confortabit dims filios Istrahel, ” et cognoscetis quia ego sum 
dms vester qui inhabito in Sion in monte sanctomeo_ 


II 15 16 Cypr. Testim. ii 19 II 20 Tycon, Reg. Sept. II 22 Tert. Adv, Iud. 
xiii Il a8 Spec. iii; Tert. Adv. Marc. v 11 II a9 Tert. Adv, Marc. (Sabatier, 
Pp. 790) II 31 Tert. Adv. Marc. (Sabatier, p. 732) Ill 17 Tycon. Reg. Sept. 


quia) al quoniam CL = quia misericors ad fin com] deus misericors et miserator et 
misericordiae plurimus misericors] a/ miseratorC _et pius est et patiens 
et] al om C pius est ad jin com] et patiens est et magnanimus et multum 
misericors et patiens in malignitatibus S malitias] al iniurias C malitias 
irrogatas] malitiam inrogatam _irrogatas] om 15. et] om 16. suo 
1°] om Q* (hab O™ avrns Q* (de Q* non liq) 20. illum] «a roy @& —itterram] 
(yqv 81) posteriora ad fin com] in mgg et sup ras 28. et erit post 
haec] in novissimis diebus effundam] fret BQ*  superjin filii)+ 
vpov G& filiae] filiaeque Tert eorum]) vpow (exc 153) 29. servos] 
+ pou (om pow Comply meas]om de meo] pr ev rais nyuepas exeeus 

III. 2. pro 2°] om (uep 42) 4. et adhuc] xa ear AQ* Sidon] 
BN 15. luminaria] geyyos 16. clamavit] avaxpagera 
dims autem 1°... vocem suam] om (hab movebitur 
+++ terra] om (postea revoc) confortabit dms] om dms 4 & (hab Q) 
17et]omT quia)quoniam sum) om G& (hab61130811) inhabito] 
habitans TJ in 2°lomTA 


Speculum 


Tyconius 
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18. . #8 Et erit in illa die destillabunt montes dulcedinem, 
et fluent lactem P et fons de 
domo exiet et adaquavitagmen * 


OBADIAH. 


3- -  ‘exaltans habitationem suam, dicens in corde suo: 
4 Quis : me deducet ad terram? ‘Si exaltatus fueris sicut aquila et 
inter stellas ponas nidum tuum, inde detraham te, dicit Dominus 
18 * Erit domus Iacob ignis, domus autem Ioseph flamma, domus vero 
Esau stipula; et exardescent in illos et commedent eos, et non erit 

ignifer in domo Esau, quoniam Dominus locutus est 
III 18 Spee, cxx, cxliv 
Obadiah. 3, 4, 18 Tycon. Reg. Sept, 


18. domo] + Kupiov 

4. inter] pr cay ava GB (exe 22 62 147) (exc 49 106) (om A hab Q*) 
18. al Domus Iacob ignis domus autem Esau stipula; et exardescent in eos et 
comedent illos, et non erit ignifer in domo Esau erit 1°] prxa:@_ domus autem] 
wat o (0 Se orxos Q*) stipula] pr es (om &) exardescent] 
exxavOnaera A Q 49 106 233 et 2°] om (hab commedent] «ara- 
gayera: Q in domo] om in G® (exc 233) H (exc 106) (hab A Q) 


THE LETTERS OF SAINT ISIDORE OF PELUSIUM}. 


Sr Istpore of Pelusium was one of the most interesting figures in 
a generation which produced many interesting men; and it is strange 
that more attention has not been devoted to him in recent times. His 
correspondence, remarkable from many points of view, is unique in the 
patristic period for the large number of his letters—two thousand— 
which have been preserved. Few of the fathers continue to be read 
in so imperfect a form: in the absence of a critical text there may 
therefore be sufficient excuse for an attempt to present in summary 
form a conspectus of the present position of Isidorian criticism. 


1 The following paper grew out of an article on Greek Patristic Commentators 
on the Pauline Epistles, contributed to the supplementary volume of Dr Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, In investigating the exegetical work of Isidore, I found 
that the absence of any modern edition made it necessary to probe further into the 
history of his letters than I should otherwise have done: but the material soon 
swelled beyond the limits proper to a dictionary, and it seemed therefore best to 
print my results in full in the Journat, and to abstract them briefly in the article. 


{ 
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I. THE ORIGIN OF THE COLLECTION. 


In the middle of the sixth century, a hundred years after the death 
of Isidore, a collection of z000 of his letters is mentioned by Facundus 
of Hermiana as widely known, pro defensione trium capitulorum ii 4: 
‘vir etiam sanctissimus et magnae in ecclesia Christi gloriae, Isidorus 
presbyter Aegyptius Pelusiota, quem duo millia epistolarum ad aedi- 
ficationem ecclesiae multi scripsisse noverunt’, &c. The editor of 
Facundus, Jacques Sirmond—perhaps the greatest of all patristic 
scholars—called attention in a note on this passage to a statement which 
he remembered having seen in some ancient Latin MS to the following 
effect : ‘has omnes B. Isidori presbyteri et abbatis Pelusiotae recensui 
et transtuli ex epistolis eius duobus millibus, quae sunt per quingentas 
distributae in Acoemetensis monasterii codicibus vetustissimis quatuor’. 

Sirmond gave no indication at all as to the locality or character of 
the MS to which he referred: nor was it till fifty years later (Sirmond’s 
edition appeared in 1629) that new light was thrown upon it. But in 
1682 there appeared at Louvain two small volumes edited by a pro- 
fessor in the university of that city, Christianus Lupus of Ypres, under 
the titles Ad Ephesinum concilium variorum patrum epistolae ex manu- 
scripto Cassinensis bibliothecae codice desumptae, and Scholia et notae ad 
variorum patrum epistolas. Lupus had in fact discovered in a MS 
of Monte Cassino’ a most important collection of documents relating 
to the early years of the Nestorian controversy, based mainly on the 
Tragoedia of the Nestorian writer Irenaeus ?, but containing also nearly 
fifty letters of Isidore of Pelusium. Lupus did not publish the letters 
themselves: but what he did publish, namely the words with which 
the compiler of the collection introduced them, is enough to shew that 
we have here the source of Sirmond’s statement—‘ has omnes beati 
Isidori presbyteri et abbatis Pelusiotae excerpsi et transtuli ex epistolis 
eius duobus millibus, quae sunt per quingentenas distributae in Acoe- 
metensis monasterii codicibus vetustissimis quatuor; ubi etiam per 
ordinem singularum numerus continetur, et ultima est quam ego quoque 
ultimam posui. Deo gratias.’ In this very definite statement the 
only point that is not quite clear is whether the letters were numbered 
independently in each volume, from 1 to 500, or whether a continuous 
numeration from 1 to 2000 ran through the whole: but the reference 
to the ‘last’ of the series seems to make the latter alternative much the 
more probable. 


Baluze did his best to obtain more detailed information about the 
Cassino MS than Lupus had given, and in particular about the letters 

1 The press-mark of the MS is Casinensis 2. 

? On this work and its author see for instance Bright Age of the Fathers ii 387, 
43°. 
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of Isidore: but not succeeding in this, he was reduced to reprinting 
in his Nova Collectio the documents already published’. From the 
Nova Collectio they passed into the Concilia of Labbe-Coleti, iv 235. 

A fuller but still not yet a complete text was produced by Mansi, 
the last editor of the Concilia. He did not see the Cassino MS itself 
but a transcript of it by cardinal Tamburini, and also used a second 
(imperfect) copy of the same collection which he found in MS Vat. 
1319*. Out of the Isidorian letters he selected for printing those only 
which seemed to have some bearing on the history of the Ephesine 
council, ten in number (Concilia v 758-762). 

Finally, in 1873, exhaustive information was supplied in the Bidiio- 
theca Casinensis (vol. i pp. 56 sqq., and appendix pp. 7-24) as to the 
contents and arrangement of the Cassino MS, together with the text 
of all still unprinted documents, such as the remaining letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium: and with this help it has been possible to draw up a list 
of the forty-nine letters contained in the collection, for comparison with 
the editions (hereafter to be described) of the Greek Isidore. 
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Addressee Lncipit No. in the Editions 
1. Cyril Alex. Quid proficit i 25 
2. Timotheus lector Sicut hamum 102 
3. Cyril Alex. Assentatio quidem 310 
4. Theodosius Imp. Siquidem tu ipse git 
5. Cyril Alex. Multa quidem scripturarum 323 
6. ” Oportet te, o 324 
7 Terrent me 370 
8. Theodosius diac. Sicut dum virgo 404 
9. n Non est sanum 405 
10. Hermogenes episc. Virga arundinea 419 
11. Hierax presb. Non mediocriter iii 223 
12. Dionysius corrector Qui nec gratia 315 
13. Macarius presb. Quando pessimi 329 
14. Herminus comes Multi quidem 370 
15. Theon Non virtus 317 
16. Isidorus diac. Animi virtute 318 
17. Zeno navarcus Quoniam quidem 408 


1 See Maassen Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des canonischen Rechts im 
Abendlande 1870, pp. 733; 734- 

? This very interesting MS, which I examined in some detail in May 1903, was 
written by several hands in the first half of the thirteenth century, and, according 
to Dr Mercati, probably in France. Like a good many MSS of that date it is of vast 
bulk, and contains a more complete collection of the earlier general councils than 
any other MSI have seen. A list of its contents is sufficiently interesting to justify 
an appendix to the present paper: see below, p. 85. Dr Mercati has been kind 
enough to verify (and, where necessary, to revise) my notes about it. 
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Addressee 
[anonymous] 


Lncipit 
Bene 


No. in the Editions 
iv 174 


Archibius presb. 
Leontius episc. 


Isidorus episc. 
Philatrius 


Paulus presb. et ana- 


chorita 
Theon episc. 


” 
Alphius episc. 
Harpocrates sophista 
Petrus scholasticus 
Nilus scholasticus 


Paulus 
Adamantius 
Lampetius diac. 
Cyril Alex. 
‘a certain’ Nilus 
Hermius comes? 
Herminus comes 

” 
Nilus 
Dorotheus lector 
Hermius comes 


Hoc quod apostolo? 
Veracissime ut 

Si aliquos eorum 
Quoniam scripsisti 
Ego quidem 


Ipsi qui gloriantur 


Si omnibus manifestum 


Tibi quidem 
Nimia librorum 
Novi quoniam 
Aut ex principatus 
Caecus quidem 
Quoniam per hoc 
Nihil optime 
Quoniam mens 
Valde admiror 
Olim quidem 
Audax quidem 
Et qui vendunt 
Miror quomodo 
Si Paulo idcirco 
Nullum credo 
Forsan eo quod 
Non mireris 


Zeno 

Isidorus episc. 
Eutonius diac. 
Zosimus presb. 
Petrus 


Quod volo 

Ultra universam 
Terribile quid et 
Qui vivunt 
Quoniam putasti 
Leontius episc. Quoniam lectio 
Alphius Scito, o optime 


We learn then that the unknown‘ translator, like Facundus, knew 


1 The Vatican MS reads ‘ Hoc quod ab apostolo.’ 

2 The Vatican MS rightly gives Herminus, but conversely substitutes Hermius 
for the Herminus of the Cassino MS in the next letter. 

3 For the explanation of the fact that the order in the Cassino MS corresponds to 
the order of the printed editions in the earlier but not in the later books of the 
editions, see below, p. 79. The last letter of the MS is iv 47 of the editions, but 
it is expressly said to be the final letter of the collection as it lay before the Latin 
translator (p. 71 supra). 

* Dr Mercati suggests (and the suggestion is an extremely attractive one) that 


19. 166 
21. 37 ; 
22. iv 100 
23. v 126 
131 
25. 160 
26. 161 
27. 201 
28. 223 
29. iv 56 
30. Vv 240 
31. iv 108 
32. Vv 244 
33- iv 211 
34- Vv 255 
35- 268 
36. 272 
37: 276 
38. 299 
39- 
40. iv 179 
41. 46 
42. Vv 400 
43- 448 
44. iv 126 
45. v 481 
46. _ 491 
47- iv 217 
48. 133 
49: 47° 
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Isidore in the form of a collection of 2000 letters: and we learn further 
that this collection was divided into four parts of 500 letters each, and 
that it owed its existence to the monks of the ‘Sleepless’ monastery 
at Constantinople. This monastery, founded about 440 by a certain 
Alexander for the maintenance of a perpetual service of praise, became 
the stronghold of the Chalcedonian party in the capital during the long 
struggle with Monophysitism: and it was no doubt because Isidore, 
Egyptian and friend of Cyril as he was, had spoken with no uncertain 
sound about the doctrine which was to be so long in dispute, that his 
letters were collected with such scrupulous care and given to the world. 
The two letters quoted by Facundus represent the same Greek originals 
—though in independent Latin versions—as Nos. 3 and 7 (i 310, 370) 
of the Cassino MS, and were no doubt equally derived from the col- 
lection of the Acoemetae. We shall next see that that collection is in 
fact the source of our existing Greek MSS of the letters. 


II. THe PrincipAL Manuscripts oF St IsipoRe’s LETTERS. 


1. By far the oldest and most important MS of St Isidore is one 
which is preserved in the Greek monastery of Grotta Ferrata, under 
the press-mark B a 1: see Rocchi Codices Cryptenses (Tusculum 1883) 
p- 55. It was written in the year 985 by the scribe Paul at the com- 
mand of Nilus. Since the monastery of Grotta Ferrata was not founded 
till the year 1004, it is clear that the manuscript must have been written 
elsewhere: but as Nilus was the name of the founder of the monastery, 
and Paul of its second abbot, there is every reason to connect it with 
the history and traditions of the monastery, even if it was actually 
brought to Grotta Ferrata from some library of southern Italy at a much 
later date. A specimen of the MS is published in the Palaeographical 
Society’s facsimiles (ii 86), which leaves no doubt (so my friend Pro- 
fessor Lake informs me) of its Italian origin. The MS is divided into 
two parts (both however bound up in the same volume), of which the 
first contdins 600, and the second 1000 letters: but the letters of the 
second begin with No. 1001’, so that it is clear that 400 letters are 
missing in between ; and in fact a note on the last page of the first part 
records (apparently in the original hand) the absence of 400 letters at 
that point. There is therefore no room for doubt that the immediate 


the translation of Isidore is due to the same hand as the revised translation of the 
Acts of Chalcedon, namely to Rusticus, deacon and nephew of pope Vigilius, who 
is known in the latter case to have used MSS of the Acoemetae : ‘nunc incipiunt 
gesta prima concilii Calcedonensis, Rusticus ex latinis et grecis exempl(aribus) 
maxime Acoemit(ensis) monasterii emendaui.’ 

1 This is happily made clear by the published facsimile, though the editors have 
misinterpreted the symbol aa= 1001 (which occurs in a somewhat unusual form), as 
equivalent to the central letters of [«epaJAa{tor]. 


4 
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or ultimate archetype of the Grotta Ferrata MS corresponded exactly 
to the 2000 letters of the edition of the Acoemetae. 

Any future text of Isidore must be based primarily on this manu- 
script: but no editor up to the present has made any use of it. It is 
mentioned by hearsay in the preface to the editio princeps of 1585 (see 
below, p. 79); cardinal Carafa, it is there said, had reported the 
existence at Grotta Ferrata of a manuscript containing 1500 [a mistake 
for 1600] letters of Isidore. Montfaucon examined it personally, and . 
laid stress on it as by far the oldest MS known (Diarium Italicum, 
Paris 1702, p. 336). Further details about it, and about the relation 
of its text to that of some other MSS, are given by N. Capo in the Studi 
Italiani di filologia classica ix (Florence 1901) p. 452°. 

2. Next in age among the MSS which preserve, as far as they go, 
the order of the original series*, comes a Paris MS, gr. 832 (= Medic. 
Reg. 2357), of the thirteenth century, containing the first 1213 letters. 
This is the manuscript from which the editio princeps (see p. 79, below) 
was taken, and from that edition we can see that this MS corresponds, 
as far as it goes, with the archetype of the Grotta Ferrata MS: its first 
600 letters tally with Grotta Ferrata, part i, its last 213 tally with the 
first 213 of Grotta Ferrata part ii. The 400 letters missing in the 
Grotta Ferrata MS are happily preserved in the Paris MS, which is 
therefore for them our earliest authority. 

3, 4. On the joint testimony of these two MSS we could without rash- 
ness argue to the existence of an original tradition of a continuous 
series of 2000 letters, the whole of which is preserved in one or other 
of them. Such a continuous series is, however, actually extant complete 
in two pairs of MSS, both of them now in the Vatican, Vat. gr. 649-650 
and Vat. Ottob. gr. 341-383. The former set have been in the Vatican 
ever since they were written in 1552-4 at the order of cardinal Mar- 
cello Cervino (afterwards pope Marcellus II) by ‘Iohannes Honorius 
Malliae oppidi Hydruntini civis’, and they have been known by the 
same press-mark at least since the middle of the seventeenth century : 
the first volume contains the full 1000 letters, the second tallies with 
the second volume of the Grotta Ferrata MS. The second or Otto- 
bonian pair, also written in the sixteenth century and also containing 
the same complete series of the letters as the pair just mentioned, 
passed into the Ottoboni collection from that of the Altemps family *. 
From the second of the Vatican pair of MSS was probably derived 


* According to Capo, the exact number of letters in the second part is only 997. 

2 Two MSS of the other class belong to the eleventh century, see p. 78. 

* Giovanni Angelo, prince of Altemps, died 1620, For the further history of the 
Altemps MSS see Prof. Lake’s concluding article on Greek Monasteries in South 
Italy (J. T. S. v 198). 
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the printed text by Schott of the so-called fifth book of the letters 
(see below, p. 80): both Vatican and Altemps MSS were collated with 
the editions in the middle of the seventeenth century, and the collations 
were published by Possinus (pp. 80, 81). 

The mutual relationship of the Grotta Ferrata, Ottoboni-Altemps, 
and Vatican MSS is discussed by Capo, /oc. cit. The later MSS are not 
likely of course to be descended from the Grotta Ferrata MS, since they 
possess the 400 letters which it lacks: but there is also an omission 
by Aomoeoteleuton in the Grotta Ferrata MS, from which the other two 
are free. On the other hand the Vatican and Altemps have common 
mistakes from which the Grotta Ferrata MS is free: while all three are 
not infrequently agreed against the printed text, both where that is 
right and where it is wrong. Thus the three MSS form, as far as can 
be seen, a distinct family, of which the Grotta Ferrata MS is naturally 
the best representative, while the Ottoboni-Altemps is decidedly less 
incorrect than the Vatican MS. 

Of the remaining MSS most contain selections from the corpus of the 
letters, made on grounds more or less arbitrary. But mention should 
first be made of the one or two other MSS which give, as far as they 
go, a continuous series of letters *. 

5. Vienna cod. gr. cexci [225], ‘antiquus chartaceus’ (which may be 
taken to mean fourteenth or fifteenth century) according to Lambecius, 
contains the 1000 letters of the first volume. 

6. Vienna cod. gr. suppl. civ [hist. 68]—see the supplementary volume 
of the catalogue p. 644—saec. xv ineunt.: contains (on foll. 281-316) 
414 letters of Isidore: apparently the first 414 of the continuous series. 

7. Vatic. Pii II gr. 127, saec. xv exeunt.: 360 letters, equivalent to 
11-341 and 701-731 of the continuous series, or i 11-341, ii 201-231 
of the editions. 

8. Paris gr. 949, written in 158: by Pantaleon Mamouka and bought 
for the Royal library in 1687, contains (on foll. 127-193) 229 letters 
numbered 1542-1770. Attention is directed to this MS, and details 
about its contents supplied, by E. L. A. Bouvy De S. Jsidoro Pelusiota 
libri tres (Nimes, 1884: see below, p. 83): in the result it is clear that 
we have here an extract from the continuous series, but as Bouvy was 
in error about the date of the MS to the extent of 200 years it may 
very probably turn out to be less important than he supposed *. 


1 The notices of the MSS which follow, where not otherwise attributed, come 
either from Niemeyer’s dissertation De Isidori Pelusiotae vita scriptis et doctrina 
(Halle, 1825 : reprinted in Migne, see p. 82 below) or from Capo Joc. cit. 

? Bouvy supplies a complete index of the numbers of these 229 letters in the 
order of the printed texts of books iv and v, which will be of great help, so far as 
it goes, to a future editor. 
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The above are the only MSS of which at present it is possible to 
say confidently that the letters they contain are extracted without 
break or alteration of order from the original collection of 2000 letters. 
Of those that now follow all may, and the more important certainly do, 
represent selections dictated by special purposes or drawn up on-new 
principles of arrangement. Among them is one which, whether for the 
number of letters it contains, or for the influence it has exerted on the 
history of the printed text, exceeds all the rest in importance: and of 
this it will be natural to speak first. 

g. Venetus Marcianus 126, saec. xiv: 1148 letters. This MS was 
known to Sixtus Senensis, and is mentioned on his authority in the 
preface to the editio princeps (p. 79, below). Neither in that edition 
however, nor in the next—on which the codex was actually named on the 
title-page (p. 79)—-was any direct use made of it: but the latter edition 
was, as we shall see, actually derived from a Munich copy of the Venice 
MS. Cardinal Barbarigo, so Montfaucon tells us in his Diarium 
Italicum p. 42, had intended to publish it: but dying in 1697 ‘alteri 
provinciam reliquit’, The 1148 letters are made up of three parts— 
484 on exegesis of scripture, 175 on miscellaneous subjects, and 489 
which are devoid of titles altogether. Montfaucon states that the 
exegetical letters are here arranged in the order of the books of the 
Bible with which they deal; there is some reason also to suspect that 
partial use at least was made of alphabetical arrangement according 
to the opening words of each letter: what is in any case certain is that 
the order of the continuous series of 200o—from which there is not 
the least reason to doubt that the 1148 letters of the Venice MS were 
derived—is replaced entirely by some different system or systems. One 
authority tells us that the 489 letters of the third section of this MS are 
nearly all to be found in the first 800 of the continuous series: but 
a detailed table of correspondence between this manuscript and those 
described above is a desideratum. 

to. Munich gr. 49, saec. xvi, contains also 1148 letters, divided into 
two series of 659 and 489 respectively: the first series thus corresponds 
to the first and second parts of the Venice MS (484+175=659), and 
the second to the third part of the Venice MS. The manuscript was 
written at Venice by Petrus Carneas of Epidaurus. It was obviously 
copied from the MS last described. Either this or the next MS was 
the source of Rittershusius’ edition of 1605: see below, p. 79. 

11, Munich gr. 50, also saec. xvi, contains the same 1148 letters, 
divided into the same series of 659 and 489 as the last MS, and was no 
doubt copied from it. 

12. Florence Laurent. plut. Ixxxvi 8, saec. xv: 411 letters, not in the 
order of the continuous series. Bandini in his catalogue of the Greek 
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MSS of the Laurentian library (iii 298) gives a complete list of the titles 
of all these letters, as well as an alphabetical index of their opening words: 
he notes too that the MS is extraordinarily difficult to read. 

13. Upsala gr. 5, olim Escorialensis, saec. xi: 131 letters on foll. 
145-184 (109 of book i, 7 of book ii, 15 of book iii). These details 
are given by V. Lundstrém in Zranos: Acta Philologica Suecana, ii, 
1897 ; see below, p. 83. 

A few more manuscripts may be cursorily enumerated. 

Vat. gr. 742, saec. xiii-xiv: 127 letters (from books i and ii). 

Vienna gr. ccxcii [203], ‘antiquus chartaceus’: ninety-three letters, 
not in the order of the editions ; including, according to Lambecius, 
one unpublished letter, @aAe\aiw povaye *Av rH 

Munich gr. 551, saec. xv: sixty-three letters. 

Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 13 (c. 4. 14), saec. xi: 50 letters on foll. 
169 sqq. (33.0f book i, 15 of book ii, 2 of book iii): to this MS, as 
well as to the Athens MSS next mentioned, attention is directed by 
Lundstrém, of. cit. 

Athens ; MSS 468 [477], 1120, 1121, contain letters of Isidore, but 
whether few or many the catalogue does not state. 

Paris coislin 112, A.D. 1329: epp. aliquot (foll. 457-472). 

Bodl. Laud. gr. 42, saec. xii: thirty-eight letters on the Psalms, 
arranged according to the order of the Psalms, but each letter has its 
number in the continuous series prefixed. 

Vat. gr. 711, saec. xv: thirty-six letters (with one exception, all from 
book i). 

Munich gr. 490, saec. xv: twenty-seven letters. 

Vat. Ottob. gr. 90, saec. xvi: twenty-seven letters (from books i 
and ii). 

Vat. gr. 712, 713, saec. xiv: letters rpds Suaddpous. 

This list exhausts the MSS known to me as containing some twenty- 
five or more letters: but the number of MSS which contain a few, often 
only two or three, of the letters is a very large one. 


III. Tue History oF THE EpiTions or St Isipore’s LETTERS. 


i. The editio princeps was published at Paris in 1585 under the title 
rod dyiov “IoWdpov tod S. Lsidori Pelusiotae 
epistolarum amplius mille ducentarum libri tres nunc primum graece 
editi ; guibus e regione accessit latina clariss. viri Iacobi Billit Prunaet, 
S. Michaelis in Eremo quondam coenobiarchae, interpretatio. Parisiis 
apud Guilelmum Chaudiere. The preface to the letters, which were 
only published after Billi’s death, is addressed to Billi’s brother Godefroi 
by Jean Chatard (Ioannes Chatardus): no details are given as to the 
sources of the edition, and the only two MSS mentioned are one at 
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Venice containing 1148 epistles and one at Grotta Ferrata containing 
1500—the former on the testimony of Sixtus Senensis, the latter on 
that of cardinal Carafa. The edition itself contains 1213 epistles 
(divided into three books, containing respectively 500, 300, and 413) 
and therefore cannot be derived from the Grotta Ferrata MS, which 
contains too many, nor exclusively from the Venice MS, which contains 
too few: and as there is still at Paris a MS containing the exact number 
of 1213 epistles, there is no doubt that that was the main, and little 
doubt that it was the only, authority employed *. 

ii. Twenty years later a revised and enlarged edition appeared at 
Heidelberg: Tod év dyios marpis rod cis tiv 
éppyveiav ths BiBdia réooapa. S. Lsidori 
Pelusiotae de interpretatione divinae scripturae epistolarum libri iv: 
quorum tres priores cum latina interpretatione cl. v. Jac. Billii Prunaet 
primum ante annos xx Parisiis prodiere, iam vero sub prelum revocati 
Msc. cod. Bavar. ope plurimis in locis insigniter aucti suppleti correcti 
sunt; quartus nunc primum exit novus ex eodem cod. Bavar., cui 
Venetus in bibl. S. Marci respondet, descriptus et latinus factus a Cunrado 
Rittershusio I. C. Ex officina Commeliniana, 1605. Of the two MSS 
here mentioned, the ‘ Venetus’ is no doubt the same as that seen by 
Sixtus of Siena, cod. Marcianus 126, No. 9 above: the Bavarian codex 
is either Monac. gr. 49 or Monac. gr. 50, No. 10 or No. 11 above. In 
either case the explanation of the ‘correspondence’ between the Munich 
and Venice MSS, as noted on Rittershusius’ title-page, is simply that the 
latter is the source, mediate or immediate, of the former. The number 
of letters in the new or fourth book (the first three with 1213 letters 
are repeated from the Paris edition) is 230, so that the total was now 
raised to 1443. We are not told how it was that the Munich MS of 
1148 letters produced only a book of 230: but the obvious conclusion 
is that the remaining 918 had already found a place among the 1213 
of Billi. In either case, it is clear that the whole arrangement of the 
Munich MS was different from that of the Paris MS: the fourth book 
of the edition does not appear as such in the MS, but is only a con- 
venient designation by Rittershusius of those letters which he was 
publishing for the first time, in the form of an appendix to the three 
books of the Paris edition. 

iii. A similar interval of about twenty years had elapsed when a 
further reinforcement was added to the printed correspondence of St 
Isidore: Tod é& dylos warpds "Iowdpov rot yAoveusrov 
dvéxdora. S. Lsidori Pelusiotae epistolae hactenus ineditae de locis sacrae 
scripturae moribusque formandis, ex Vaticana pontificis bibliotheca nunc 

1 The Venice MS=No. g above, p. 77: the Grotta Ferrata MS=No. 1, p. 74: 
the Paris MS=No. 32, p. 75. 
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primum erutae notisque et argumentis illustratae ab Andrea Schotto 
societatis Iesu presbytero. Antwerpiae, A.D. 1623. In the next year 
Schott published at Rome a Latin translation of the Greek volume, 
and at Frankfort in 1629 a combination of the two: Sanct. Isidori 
Pelusiotae presbyteri epistolarum quas in Billii et Rittershusii editionibus 
desiderantur volumen reliquum, quas ex Vaticana summi pontificis 
bibliotheca nuper erutas nunc primum graece et latine coniunxit.., 
R. P. Andreas Schottus societatis Iesu. In this edition the letters 
already printed at Paris and Heidelberg were not repeated: it con- 
sisted only of 569 new letters, to which the title of ‘fifth book’ was 
given for purposes of convenience, but with no more MS authority than 
the ‘fourth book’ of Rittershusius. No details are given about the 
Vatican MS: but it is reasonable to identify it with Vat. Gr. 650 
mentioned above, p. 75. 

iv. The editions of Rittershusius and Schott were combined in a 
second Paris edition, that of Morel, in 1638: Tod dylov "IoWepov rod 
éxurrohav BiBria wévre cis Eppyvelay ris Ocias ypadips. 
Sancti Isidori Pelusiotae de interpretatione divinae scripturae epistularum 
libri v: quorum tres priores ex interpretatione cl. v. Tac. Billii Prunaei, 
qguartus autem a Cunrado Rittershusio I. C., qui et notas uberiores et 
summas et indices prioribus libris adiecit, et quintus ab Andrea Schotto, 
societatis Iesu presbytero, nunc primum in Gallia prodeunt; cum 
indicibus necessariis. Parisiis, sumptibus Aegidii Morelli. This, the 
first complete edition with 2012 letters, has remained the standard 
edition ever since: but being only a compilation, it added nothing 
to the criticism of Isidore, and its excessive faults of typography and 
the imperfection of its indices (whether of the names of Isidore’s 
correspondents or of the passages from Scripture) are serious draw- 
backs even to its convenience. 

v. Thus the first three books rested, so far, on the authority of the 
Paris MS qualified (but probably not very seriously qualified) by 
the Munich MS, and the fourth book on the latter MS alone. Neither 
Schott nor Morel had helped at all to strengthen the manuscript 
testimony for these books: but almost immediately after the appear- 
ance of Morel’s edition, steps were taken at the instigation of cardinal 
Francesco Barberini (died 1679), nephew of pope Urban VIII, to 
remedy the defect. One of his friends, a certain ‘ Franciscus Arcudius 
graecus calaber,’ bishop of Nusco in the kingdom of Naples (died 
about 1640), made or caused to be made, on the margin of a copy of 
the 1638 edition, collations of two Vatican and two Altemps MSS, 
besides one MS of the Sforza’ and one MS of the Barberini library, 

* Cardinal Federico Sforza, bishop of Rimini, died 1676. [Montfaucon in his 
Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, Paris, 1739, pp. 693-708, gives a catalogue of the Sforza 
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The copy thus enriched fell later on into the hands of the Jesuit 
Petrus Possinus, who published the variants—with a preface, from 
which the details just given are drawn, dedicated to cardinal Carlo 
Barberini, nephew of Francesco—under the title Zsidorianae collationes, 
quibus S. Isidori Pelusiotae epistolae omnes hactenus editae cum multis 
antiquis optimae notae manuscriptis codicibus comparantur et inde circtter 
bis mille locis supplentur aut emendantur : Romae, 1670. The details 
given by Possinus prove (if proof were necessary) that these manu- 
scripti codices are identical with Nos. 3 and 4, p. 75 supra. Com- 
pared with the edition of 1638 the first MS of each pair is found to 
contain books i and ii, and 200 letters of book iii, the other MS of 
each pair containing book iii 201-413, with books iv and v. Thus the 
first volumes contain 1000 letters, and the second volumes the 
remaining 1o12 letters, of the edition of Morel. That the 2000 letters 
of the MSS which preserve the continuous series have swollen to 2012 
in the printed text, is only due to errors on the part of Rittershusius 
and Schott, as will be further seen below, p. 84. 

Strangely enough, the Bodleian library possesses a copy of the 
edition of 1638 with marginal collations of the same manuscripts and 
of the same date as those just described: moreover, it is found on 
examination to tally so closely with the printed material of Possinus 
that it is clear that the two cannot be independent of one another. 
The book came to the Bodleian in the collection of the Dutch 
professor J. P. d’Orville (which was bought by the University in 1804), 
and as he had travelled in Italy at intervals during the years 1723- 
1729, it was probably then that he managed to get hold of it. 
According to a note by his secretary, Strackhovius, the collations are 
in the handwriting of Leo Allatius and Lucas Holstenius: nor would 
there be in this anything inconsistent with an intimate relation of 
cardinal Francesco Barberini to the work, since both Allatius and 
Holsten were members of his household*. As regards the latter, the 
statement of Strackhovius is borne out by the similarity of the principal 
collating hand to other undoubted specimens in the Bodleian of 
Holsten’s writing. Where then does Arcudius come in? The Bodleian 
volume cannot well be a copy of the Arcudius-Possinus volume, since, 
as the collations are in more than one hand, it must certainly be an 


library from cod. Chigi 1555, and among the MSS is one (p. 699 p) containing fifty- 
eight letters of Isidore, which is probably the one here meant. } 

1 It has no less than three separate press-marks: in the catalogue of printed 
books it is Auct. X 2. 1. 7, among the MSS it is d’Orville 310 or in the continuous 
series MS Bodl. 17188. 

? Both were at a later period connected with the Vatican library: Holsten was 
in charge of it at the date of his death in 1661, and Allatius succeeded to the position 
for a few years, dying in 1667. 
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original. Nor can Possinus well have used a copy of the Bodleian 
volume made by Arcudius, since the edition was only published in 
1638, and there is perhaps hardly room for the work of more than 
one scholar and the collation of several MSS, besides the transcript 
of the whole result by Arcudius, if the latter died in 1640. It seems 
most likely that the Bodleian volume is actually the same as was in 
the hands of Possinus: and with regard to Arcudius we must suppose 
that the cardinal entrusted him with the new edition, that he employed 
Holsten and Allatius to make collations for him—which from the 
relation of all three to the cardinal would be natural enough—and that 
his death forbade his making the use that he had intended of their 
labours. 

The collations of the Vatican MS (gr. 649, 650) run right through 
the five books of the letters: and the same is approximately true of 
the Altemps MS, though there are gaps in the continuous use of it. 
On the other hand the Sforza and Barberini MSS appear (I think) only 
in book i, and even there only occasionally’: they belong doubtless to 
the numerous class of MSS which contain only excerpts from the 
complete collection. 

vi. A Gottingen dissertation of the year 1737 deserves passing 
mention as containing a useful bibliography of the editions. Its 
historical worth may be guessed from its title, Dissertatio Inauguralis 
de Isidoro Pelusiota et eius epistolis, quas maximam partem esse fictitias 
demonstratur in Academia Georgia Augusta publico examini permissa a. 
x Aug. Mpccxxxvil ab hora ix usque ad xii, praeside C. A. Heumanno 
. . » @ candidato magisterit philosophici Ernesto Augusto Pezoldo 
Hannoverano S. Theol. Cult.* 

vii. The Venice edition of 1745 reproduces Possinus’ notes, but of 
the epistles themselves it gives only a Latin version. 

viii. Migne’s Patrologia graeca vol. 78 is apparently reprinted from 
the Paris edition, but incorporates Possinus at the foot of the page. 
But the value of the edition for the purposes of this paper® is that it 
reprints, what would otherwise have been inaccessible to me (for there 
is no copy of it in the Bodleian), the valuable dissertation of 
H. A. Niemeyer (Halle, 1825) De Jsidori Pelusiotae vita scriptis et 
doctrina commentatio historica theologica. Niemeyer was the first to 
attempt a catalogue of existing manuscripts of the letters: and the 


1 IT have noticed citations of the Sforza MS on twenty-one letters, viz. i 3, 4, 6, 
31, 49, 58, 7%, 77, 93, III, 134, 140, 142, 152, 156, 175, 190, 202, 216, 295, 311; 
of the Barberini MS only on seven letters, i 19, 40, 41, 54, 66, 79, 84. 

? Both the Bodleian catalogue and the dissertations of Niemeyer and Capo, of 
which I shall be speaking next, attribute the dissertation to Heumann instead of to 
Pezold. Perhaps the professor wrote the dissertation for the pupil. 

* It ought also to be added that the index is much improved in Migne. 
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notice of the Vienna and Florence MSS, in the list given pp. 76, 77 
supra, is taken from him. 

ix. A very useful summary of all that relates to Isidore will be found 
in E. L. A. Bouvy De S. Lsidoro Pelusiota libri tres (Nimes, 1884). 
The first book is entitled ‘ Isidorus’: the second ‘ Pelusium’ : the third, 
which alone concerns us here, ‘ Bibliotheca Isidoriana’, and I find 
in it many of my conclusions anticipated. It is an excellent piece of 
work, and I should have been saved a good deal of labour if I had 
come across it at an earlier period in my researches: but Bouvy gives 
details of only two MSS, Paris gr. 832 and 949 (Nos. 2 and 8, 
pp. 75, 76 supra). 

x. To Bardenhewer’s Patrologie, ed. 2, p. 335, I am indebted for 
reference to an article by a Swedish scholar, V. Lundstrém, in Zranos : 
Acta Philologica Suecana, vol. ii (1897) pp. 68-80. Besides giving 
a list of the MSS of Isidore known to him (of which use has been 
made already, p. 78 supra), Lundstrém prints, as specimens of the 
advantage that might be expected from a new and critical edition, three 
letters, ad Theognostum Oavpalw (Epp. ii 212), ad Nilum monachum 
Oi pev [Zpp. i 1), ad Dorotheum monachum “AvOpaxes 
[Zpp. i 2). 

xi. The last item in the list is also one of which mention has been 
made above in connexion with our knowledge of the manuscripts. In 
the Studi Italiani di filologia classica, vol. ix (Florence, 1901) pp. 449- 
466, N. Capo gives information, in greater detail than had been done 
before, about the Italian MSS of Isidore, and especially about the three 
leading MSS, those of Grotta Ferrata, Ottoboni-Altemps, and the 
Vatican. From these he prints three letters that had escaped the 
notice of Schott, and re-edits two that had appeared on the authority of 
the Munich MS in the edition of Rittershusius [ Zf/. iv 58, 125]. Capo 
has also developed the idea of a complete catalogue of MSS, including 
those that contain even one or two only of the Isidorian letters. Such of 
these as are important for the number of letters they give have been 
enumerated above, pp. 76, 78: but there are others which, though in a 
general sketch like the present they may be left out of account, are of 
too early a date to be safely neglected in a critical edition. Reference 
for these must be made to Capo’s article, which (it may be added) is 
written not in Italian but in Latin. 


It has been shewn in the first portion of the present paper that 
between 450 and 550 A.D. a collection of 2000 of St Isidore’s letters 
was formed at Constantinople, and that two Latin scholars of the sixth 
century, Facundus of Hermiana and an unknown editor of councils, had 
independent access to it. It has been shewn further, in the second 
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portion, that both our earliest MS and our fullest MSS represent exactly 
the same collection of 2000 letters, and that those MSS which do not, 
as they stand, correspond with that collection, were without doubt 
ultimately derived from it. And from the last section it results (a) that 
the first 1213 letters (improperly divided into three books) of the 
editions are also the first 1213 letters of the Constantinopolitan collection ; 
(4) that the next 230 letters, or fourth book, are formed from the 
Munich MS used by Rittershusius, by subtracting such letters as had 
already been published among the 1213 of the editio princeps, and 
that the order of the new letters in Rittershusius bears no ascertain- 
able relation to the order of the collection of the 2000 letters ; (c) that 
the 569 letters of Schott’s fifth book are the residue of the original 
collection of 2000, and that, as the first 1213 of the printed text are 
identical with the first 1213 of the 2000, all Schott’s 569 belong in 
consequence to the last 787 of the 2000. 

If we ask why in this case the printed letters are not 2000 but 2012 
in number—or if we add Capo’s three new letters 2015—the main 
answer is simply that Rittershusius printed several letters in book iv 
which had already been printed in the original edition of books i-iii, 
and that Schott similarly repeated in book v several that had already 
appeared in Rittershusius—the explanation in each case being of course 
that Rittershusius’ MS gave the letters in a different order to that of the 
editio princeps, and that Schott’s MS (which had the same order as the 
editio princeps, as far as that went) gave the letters in a different order 
to that of Rittershusius. Thus iv 156 =i 249; iv 180=ii 285; iv 
188 =i 29; iv 195 =i 4; iv 197 =i 430; iv 229 =i 436: and v 43 
= iv 199; V 91 = iv 147; 138 =iv 190; 139 = iv 122; v 187 = 
iv 124; Vv 239 =iv 56. Besides this, Rittershusius’ book iv entirely 
jumps over the numbers 79 and 131, so that he really published not 
230 letters but 228. Altogether then there are twelve doublets of the 
editors and two missing numbers, which reduce the total from 2015 to 
2001. How the figure 2001 is to be reconciled with the figure which 
Capo gives for the archetype of the Grotta Ferrata-Ottoboni-Vatican 
MSS, it is not possible to say until the MSS have been further examined. 
But that both figures point back to an original collection of exactly 
2000, no more and no less, it would be unreasonable to doubt. 

A new critical edition of the letters of Isidore appears to be one of 
the real desiderata of patristic literature. We should gain by it, since 
the Grotta Ferrata MS has never been collated, a vastly improved text : 
we should gain the restoration of the latter part of the letters to their 
original order : we should gain, too, it may reasonably be hoped, more 
assistance to the student in the way of enlarged and improved indices. 
Even if a complete edition is at present out of the question, it may not 
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be too much to hope for a re-issue at least of the letters that relate to 
the exegesis of the New Testament. These occur more frequently in 
the fourth book than elsewhere—of the letters on the Pauline epistles, 
for instance, about forty are contained among the 230 letters of that book, 
as against a somewhat smaller number in the 1780 letters of the other 
books—and the fourth is still read on the authority only of a Munich 
MS of the sixteenth century. 
C. H. TURNER. 


[A Note by Professor K. Lake on the Grotta Ferrata MS of Isidore, 
with an index to the numbers of the letters of Books iv and v, will be 
published in the next number of the JouRNAL. ] 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE ON THE CONTENTS OF VATIC. LAT. 1319 (see p. 72 supra). 


1. Foll. 1-91. ‘Synodicon Casinense’: see Maassen pp. 733-737, 
and above, p. 71. The contents coincide exactly, as far as they go, 
with the Cassino MS, but they only extend as far as about p. 116 of the 
latter; fol. 914 of the Vatican MS breaks off after the words ‘con- 
stituti sed quoniam’ in the middle of the documents printed in 
Bibliotheca Casinensis i. appendix p. 26. The text of the Vatican 
appeared, on a superficial examination, to be decidedly superior to 
the text of the Cassino MS. All the forty-nine letters of Isidore are 
common to both MSS. 

2. Fol. 92 [924 should precede 92 a: i.e. the outer edge of the leaf 
has been bound in instead of the inner]. Titles of the canons of 
Chalcedon, and the canons themselves as far as can. 17: the version is 
that of Dionysius Exiguus, as on fol. 238 below. The hand is a different 
one to the preceding collection. 

3. Foll. 93-98. Fragment of a collection of pope Leo’s letters, 
including the following documents [I give the numbers of the Ballerini 
edition], arranged apparently according to correspondents: to the 
emperor Marcian, xciv Sanctum clementiae, \xxviii Litteras pietatis, 
cxi Quam excellenti; to the emperor Leo, clvi Litteras clementiae, clxiv 
Multis manifestisque, cx\viii Licet proxime, cxlv Officits quae ad; to the 
empress Pulcheria, cv Sanctis et Deo, \xxxiv Religiosam pietatis, cxvi 
Quamvis nullas; to Flavian of Constantinople, xxxviii Profectis iam 
nostris, xxxvi Litteras tuae dilectionis, xxxix Auget sollicitudinem, xix 
Quae et guanta ; to Anatolius of Constantinople, Ixxxvii Ad declinandam ; 
to Anastasius of Thessalonica, xlvii Quantum relatione Hilarii ; to the 
presbyter Martin, xxiv Gratias agimus; Eutyches to pope Leo, xxi 
De mea in Dominum; ‘exemplar epistolae taciti nominis facte ad 
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quendam scire cupient: quid contrarium catholicae fidei senserit 
Eutichi[s]’ Misit mihi (see Maassen p. 396: Mansi Concilia v 1017). 
The last document, owing to the mutilation of the MS, breaks off 
at the end of fol. 984 with the words ‘completa est apostoli’ (Mansi 
v 1022). Again in a different hand. 

4. Foll. 99-238 a. Acts of Chalcedon according to the version of 
Rusticus (Maassen pp. 745-751): in two hands, of which the first wrote 
foll. 99-218, the second foll. 219-238a. The thirty-five preliminary 
pieces (Maassen pp. 746-758) are numbered by Greek letters. The 
Canons are not contained in the Acts at all: according to Maassen 
p- 741 we should expect to find them in Actio xv, but they are not 
there. After the Acts proper occur the two supplementary pieces 
mentioned by Maassen p. 742, ‘Responsio seu allocutio sancti et 
universalis Calchedonensis concilii’ and the conciliar letter to pope 
Leo Repletum est gaudio. 

5. Foll. 2384-2404. Canons of Chalcedon in the version of 
Dionysius, together with its ‘definitio fidei’: not in either of the 
hands that transcribed the Acts of the council, but possibly in the 
hand that wrote foll. 1-91. 

6. Foll. 241 a-245 a. Canons of Nicaea and Sardica ; it seemed to me 
that the titles and text were written respectively by the two hands which 
transcribed the Acts of Chalcedon, but Dr. Mercati questions the 
correctness of this view. The version of Nicaea is that known as 
Caecilian’s, and the form of it is nearer to the text of the Ballerini 
(drawn from cod. Veron. Ix) than to that of Maassen (drawn from 
Monac. lat. 6243 and Wirceb. Mp. th. f. 146). The canons of Sardica 
are in a hitherto unknown version. 

7. Foll. 245 a-253.a@. St Augustine’s catalogue of heresies ad Quod- 
vultdeum, containing the spurious ending that includes the Euty- 
chians: see the Benedictine edition of St. Augustine, tom. viii pp. 1- 
22. In the same hand as No. 6. 

8. Foll. 253a-260a@. Five books of ‘S. Eusebius’ de Trinitate : in the 
same hand as Nos. 6 and 7. This is part of the perplexing group of 
documents sometimes known as pseudo-Athanasius, but more often 
as Vigilius, de Zrinitate. According to Dom Morin (Revue Bénédictine, 
Jan. 1898) books i-vii of ‘ Vigilius’ may well belong to the fourth 
century, and not impossibly to Eusebius of Vercelli. 

C. H. Turner. 
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RECENT WORK ON EUTHALIUS. 


Some five or six years ago it was whispered among the few scholars 
who cared for so remote a subject, that the mysterious Euthalius, Bishop 
of Sulci, had turned up as a historical personage of the seventh century. 
More could not then be said, as the publication of the document which 
fixed his date was reserved for the Introduction to the Writings of the 
New Testament which was promised by Dr Hermann Freiherr von 
Soden and of which the first instalment is now in our hands. 

In order to estimate the bearing of the new discovery on the 
Euthalian problem, and to appreciate von Soden’s handling of it, 
it is necessary to summarize the results arrived at in my Zuthaliana 
(1895), and to note a further contribution made to the subject by 
Professor E. von Dobschiitz. 

In my preface I spoke of the subsidiary matter found in many MSS 
of the Acts and Epistles as ‘descended ultimately from an Edition 
of these books put out in ancient times by a modest scholar who has 
not revealed his own personality, but to whom tradition has ascribed 
the name of Euthalius’, Working with Zacagni’s edition of the 
Euthalian apparatus, and supplementing it by some later discoveries 
and by occasional reference to MSS, I endeavoured to bring some 
order into the chaos of materials, to discriminate between earlier and 
later stages of its accumulation, and so to pave the way for some future 
editor. I discerned two distinct periods in the early growth of the 
apparatus : 

1. Between 323 and 396: Prologues to the Pauline Epistles, to 
the Acts and to the Catholic Epistles, followed by full tables of quota- 
tions and chapter summaries, and a text written colometrically, or in 
sense-lines. 

2. In 396: the dated Martyrium Pauli, compiled out of the Prologue 
to the Pauline Epistles; the insertion of stichometrical calculations, 
and of colophons such as that which is preserved in Codex H. 

The former of these editions I ascribed to Euthalius, who had 
hitherto enjoyed the credit of the whole of what I have just enumerated ; 
the latter, with less confidence, to Evagrius whose name is found in 
connexion with portions of it. A large part of Zacagni’s material still 
remained as the addition of subsequent compilers. 

The general position thus reached was accepted with a few modifica- 
tions in detail both in an elaborate review in the Guardian (June 17, 
1896), and by von Dobschiitz in his article on Euthalius in Hauck’s 
Realencyclopidie (vol. v, 1898). The latter writer pointed to a forth- 
coming study of the evidence afforded by the Syriac versions, which 
presently appeared under the title ‘ Euthaliusstudien’ in the Zeitschrift 
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Siir Kirchengeschichte (xix 2). In this article he took the precaution 
to write the name of Euthalius in inverted commas, thus indicating 
a readiness to abandon that designation of the original editor, if need 
should be. His most important point was the proof that the Prologues 
and some other portions of the apparatus were translated into Syriac 
in connexion with the Philoxenian version in 508. This result, which 
might have been only of interest to Syriac scholars, has now become 
an important element in the discussion of the Euthalian problem. 
It is unfortunate that this article has been ignored by subsequent 
writers on the subject both in England and in Germany. 

In the same year, 1898, I had ‘occasion in Dom Butler’s Intro- 
duction to the Lausiac History of Palladius (p. 103 f), to call attention 
to a kind of colophon connecting the Armenian translation of the 
Life of Evagrius with the works of Evagrius which follow it. I need 
only repeat here the first lines: ‘I have written and set out according 
to my power three books in ordered and easy and convenient dis- 
courses.’ These words are almost identical with the beginning of the 
rendering of the ‘Evagrian’ colophon in the Armenian biblical 
manuscripts. After investigating the matter I was obliged to say: ‘I 
can offer no further light upon the coincidence by which a colophon 
at the close of a life of Evagrius corresponds so closely with a biblical 
colophon which contains the name of Evagrius. We seem further than 
ever from an explanation when we note that in the Armenian Bible 
MSS the latter colophon does not contain the name of Evagrius 
at all.’ I added the following note in regard to the Greek colophon in 
Codex H: ‘I have been inclined to think that €yarpis, not eyarpioc, 
originally stood in Codex H, and that afterwards €y@aA1oc eTtickoT - - - 
was written over it.’ I venture to note these details here, as they may 
easily escape the observation of students of the Euthalian question. 
On the latter point a word or two more may be said. Dr Zahn, in 
an article to be mentioned presently, calls attention to the unusual 
form of the sentences, Eidypws éypaya xal xrd., and Evdypws 
Kal éoriyura observing (1) that both are found elsewhere 
without the proper name Evdypws, and (2) that éya Eidypws is the 
form which would naturally be expected. I think therefore that the 
possibility that the proper name first came in asa heading in the genitive 
case deserves consideration; and I would note (1) that the line in 
which the presumed e€yarpi8 stands, seems at first to have contained 
no more than this one word, and (2) that the symbol 8 occurs in three 
other places in the fragments of Codex H (see Omont’s edition, p. 12’). 

1 M. Omont suggested the possibility that the ligature may be due to the hand of 
the reviser who inked over the fading letters of the codex. In the case of @pond 
(p. 34) this may well be so, but in the other two cases it is less probable. 
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We must now pass on to speak of the discovery published in von 
Soden’s Die Schriften des N.T. (1 i 638), and of the use which the editor 
makes of it. Herr Wobbermin has found in an eleventh-century MS 
in the Laura on Mt. Athos a Confession entitled: Ei@adéov érurxdérov 
SovAxys dporoyia wepi ris ricrews. Internal evidence shews 
that it was written between 662 and 680. It contains a reference 
to Maximus the Confessor. The next piece in the MS is a letter from 
Athanasius to his ‘son Maximus the philosopher’. Von Soden has 
no hesitation in identifying this Athanasius with the Athanasius 
mentioned in the Euthalian prologues to the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 
Thus Euthalius and his prologues are brought down into the seventh 
century, and all the ‘ Penelope labours’ of former scholars are dis- 
missed at once. 

Another interesting discovery is announced on p. 646. Von der 
Goltz has found the Greek text of a document hitherto known only 
in the Armenian translation, which finds a place in Armenian Bibles 
in connexion with the Euthalian apparatus. It is called in Armenian 
the Prayer of Euthalius. In the Greek it is headed: apds éuavrov. 
Accordingly we know at last the meaning of the puzzling statement, 
kal €uavrév, which occurs in a stichometrical list in 
certain of the Euthalian MSS. 

Von Soden gives free play to his imagination, and writes a fanciful 
life of Euthalius, grounded upon these new discoveries. Two vigorous 
protests have already been entered against this offhand treatment 
of a most complicated problem. Mr F. C. Conybeare, who has the 
credit of first bringing the Armenian evidence to bear upon the subject, 
insists’ that it has been proved that the Prologues are earlier than the 
Martyrium Pauli, which is an abbreviated statement drawn out of one 
of them in A.p. 396. He further asserts on the ground of Armenian 
Chronicles and other evidence, that the Euthalian apparatus was already 
attributed by the Armenians to Euthalius before 700 a.p.; and he 
claims that ‘both the language and internal dating of the Armenian 
compel us to set the translation back in the fifth century’, His view 
is that the fourth-century Euthalius was decorated with the title ‘ Bishop 
of Sulci’ only at a late period when his namesake of the seventh 
century had come into a certain prominence. 

An exhaustive examination of the theory of von Soden is made by 
Dr Zahn in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift xv 4, 5. He begins by 
pointing out that a quotation from the newly discovered Confession 
of Euthalius was printed by F. H. Reusch in 1889, with the heading : 
EiOdduos éxicxoros YovAnys év TH Sporoyia ris ovTws 
Aéye. After discussing the orthography of the Sardinian See at some 

1 Zeitschrift f. d. N.T. Wissenschaft v 1904. 
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length, he calls attention to the fact that the Letter of Athanasius 
to Maximus the Philosopher is a genuine letter of the great Athanasius 
of the year 370 or 371, and so disposes of von Soden’s supposition 
that it was written by a seventh-century Athanasius to Maximus the 
Confessor. He points out the immense difference in style between 
the Confession newly discovered, and both the ‘Prayer of Euthalius’ 
and the Euthalian Prologues: and he inclines to identify on the ground 
of style the author of the Prayer with the author of the Prologues. 
With much learning he reviews the whole situation of the Euthalian 
problem. He accepts and reinforces the view that the first stage of 
the Euthalian apparatus must be placed some time before 396, the 
date of the Martyrium Pauli. He thinks it most probable that the 
original edition, though put out anonymously, was the work of a writer 
named Euthalius, and that his name was preserved by a true tradition 
which at length found a place in the titles of the Prologues: and he 
is confident that the description ‘Bishop of Sulci’ was an erroneous 
insertion of a still later period. His two articles are full of illustrative 
matter, and worthy of his great reputation for the accumulation and 
masterly handling of a bewildering mass of details’. 

The latest sketch of the Euthalian question which has been given 
to English students is to be found in Mr Turner’s article on ‘ Patristic 
Commentaries’ in the supplementary volume of Dr Hastings’s Bide 
Dictionary. It would seem as though the new material published by 
von Soden reached the writer too late for proper digestion, and had 
to be hurriedly combined at the last moment with results which had 
been attained independently of it. Von Dobschiitz’s work on the 
Syriac versions has here also escaped recognition, though a true instinct 
had led Mr Turner to suggest that some fresh light might have been 
obtained by a systematic examination of Syriac MSS. 

A proper edition of the Euthalian apparatus is now more urgently 
needed than ever ; it is essential as a preliminary to the classification 
of the cursive MSS of the Acts and Epistles. For the present, and 
until some new facts are brought to light, we may reasonably continue 
to assign the origination of this apparatus to a fourth-century Euthalius, 
and we may be allowed to doubt whether Euthalius, the seventh-century 
Bishop of Sulci, ever put his hand to such work at all. 


J. ARMITAGE Rosinson. 


* It is only surprising that he does not strengthen his position by a reference to 
von Dobschitz’s proof that the Prologues were rendered into Syriac in 508 ; for, as 
a matter of fact, he gives a reference in a footnote to the article in which this is 
brought out. 
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THE PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LECTIONARY. 


Tue April number of the Journal of Theological Studies con- 
tained a paper by Professor J. T. Marshall upon remarkable readings 
found in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Epistles, in which 
the writer attempted to shew from internal evidence that the Lectionary 
was composed in Egypt, and that it contains a biblical text of a very 
peculiar type, both from the readings it supports and from the 
interpretations that it gives to the Greek. The following pages are, 
alas, almost wholly controversial. I shall try to shew that the argu- 
ments which link the rise of the Palestinian Syriac version with Egypt 
are of very little cogency, and that the proved connexion of a Palestinian 
Syriac community with Egypt belongs to a late stage in the literature 
of that dialect. This being the case let me begin by shaking 
my opponent’s hand, as prize-fighters do (so I am told) in the ring. 
Disagreements in these complicated and difficult questions of language 
and criticism are inevitable, but it is at any rate a matter for con- 
gratulation that both my opponent and myself feel a common interest 
in this long neglected corner of Christian Literature. 

Professor Marshall bases his case on internal evidence. Before 
examining his reasons let us set down what we know on general 
grounds about these documents. In the first place we must not forget 
that the Christian Palestinian Literature is wholly ‘Orthodox’, i.e. 
belonging to a body in communion with the Byzantine Church. This 
consideration should at once render us very sceptical about alleged 
points of contact with Coptic versions of the Bible, for the Coptic 
Church was always a stronghold of Monophysite doctrine from the days 
of Anastasius onwards. The next point is to note the places from 
whence came the Palestinian MSS that have survived to our days. 
These are: the Monastery on Mount Sinai, the Monasteries on the 
Boar’s Head Promontory near Antioch (/. 7..S. ii 177f), the great 
Monastery of St Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert, the Cairo Geniza, 
and unknown places in Egypt. The Nitrian MSS seem to have been 
bought at the sale of Sultan Bibars’s booty by one Surfir, a deacon 
of Palestinian descent, and the Geniza fragments may very likely have 
come to the Synagogue at the same time. These last are now all 
palimpsest with Hebrew writing on the top, so that no doubt they were 
bought by the Jews as cheap writing-material. Thus the ‘ Palestinian 
Syriac’ Literature is quite as much connected with orthodox sanctuaries 
in Palestine as with the Nile Valley. 

The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Epistles is known to us 
from a single codex, of no great antiquity, which was bought in Cairo 
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by Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge in 1895. No one doubts that the 
Lectionary is considerably older than this MS; but it is well to bear 
in mind, before we allow ourselves to draw startling conclusions from 
minute points of translation, that the text upon which we are working is 
that of a single MS, a MS copied by a scribe who was possibly ill 
instructed in the dialect of the Lectionary. The MS certainly contains 
many blunders: we find Aisren (i. e. Egypt) for Midian in Isaiah ix 4, 
p. 27, and at the end of Isaiah lx 3, p. 124, we find ‘hy Saviour for 
thy Sunrise. When, therefore, Prof. Marshall speaks of the ‘scores 
of readings not found anywhere else’, we may reasonably suspect that 
not a few of them may be mere mistakes. 

Prof. Marshall founds his case for the Egyptian origin of the 
Lectionary on two considerations. The first is that the Lesson con- 
taining Genesis ii agrees almost verbatim with that found in the Ziturgy 
of the Nile, as published by G. Margoliouth in 1896. With this no 
one will quarrel. The Liturgy of the Nile was obviously drawn up 
in Egypt, and the community of Aramaic-speaking Christians who used 
it must therefore have been settled in Egypt. But the MS in which 
it is preserved is not exclusively a ‘ Palestinian’ book: parts of it are 
written in Edessene Syriac, as well as in Carshuni. No Coptic influence 
is visible in any part of the MS ; in fact, the whole book is a translation 
from the Greek’. We find Greek formulas transcribed in Syriac letters, 
but the only Egyptian thing in the MS is the Nile Service itself. The 
Liturgy of the Nile proves the existence in Egypt in the thirteenth 
century of a Christian congregation, which used a Palestinian Syriac 
ritual, but it leaves the presence of that congregation in Egypt 
unexplained. 

It is when Prof. Marshall goes on to connect the Palestinian 
Lectionary with the Bohairic version that his work is so unsatisfactory. 
He attempts to shew that the Lectionary was translated from a Greek 
text akin to that represented by the Bohairic, i. e. the Coptic version of 
Lower Egypt. The readings of the Lectionary are grouped in Tables ; 
of these, Tables A and B illustrate the alleged kinship with the Bohairic, 
while the rest are intended to exemplify the theology of the translator. 


1 Mr Brightman informed me while this Paper was passing through the Press 
that the Greek of the Liturgy of the Nile has been edited in A. Dmitrijewskij's 
Euchologia, pp. 684-691, an important book which I have been able to consult 
through the kindness of my friend Mr F. C. Conybeare. Dmitrijewskij’s text is 
actually taken from a MS at Sinai, dated 1510 a.p. 

It may be of interest to note that the mysterious Response wis aaart, 
which is said so often by the congregation in the Palestinian rite, turns out to be 
a corruption of “Avw, NeiAe. The other response, O holy one of God (Margoliouth, 
JRAS for 1896, p. 712), is in the Greek “Avw 79 mpovoig rj mpoorage Tod 
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Table A, however, we may leave at once on one side, as it only contains 
‘Disputed readings in which the Lectionary agrees with the Bohairic, 
and also with the best Greek MSS’. This Table informs us of the 
value of the text of the Lectionary, but naturally it cannot demonstrate 
any special connexion with the Bohairic version. It is otherwise with 
Table B, which contains ‘Readings in which the Lectionary. agrees 
with the Bohairic, in cases where it is mot generally supported by the 
best Greek MSS’. Community in error shews community of parentage. 
If Table B contain a number of agreements with the Bohairic, where 
the Lectionary and the Bohairic stand alone or almost alone, then 
Prof. Marshall’s case will obtain a ready hearing. But as a matter of 
fact, out of the thirteen readings in Table B only in one is it alleged 
that the Lectionary and the Bohairic stand alone. This is Rom. v 6, 
a passage marked by Westcott and Hort as corrupt on account of the 
numerous petty variations in the MSS. Substantial agreement between 
our two ‘authorities’ in such a passage would doubtless go far to prove 
a common origin for their text. But their agreement is only partial 
after all. Westcott and Hort, following B, print 

el ye Xpurris dvrwv pov dobevav En Kara trip doeBav dréBaver. 
For ei ye . . . ér the following variants are found :— 

én yap . .. SACD* Marcion Syr.hkl 
yap . . . [om. én 2°] ¢ etc. 
ap... [om. én 2°] Latt 
« [om. én 2°] 104 (alias fuld 
The Peshitta has i.e. cid? , omitting the second én, 
and the ancient Arabic text from Sinai, edited by Mrs Gibson, begins 
with ‘if’, and joins ér with dvrwy dobevar. 

Now a literal English translation of our two authorities is 

Lect. ‘¥or if Christ when we are weak, yet on a time on account of 
wicked men died.’ 

Boh. ‘For if yet when we are weak on atime Christ died on account 
of wicked men.’ 

The Lectionary keeps the Greek order, the Bohairic adopts an order 
of its own and appears to join én with évrwv jpav dobevar (like the 
mass of Greek MSS) rather than with xari xapov (like B and the 
Lectionary). It would never have-occurred to me to cite such a doubt- 
ful and imperfect agreement between the Palestinian Lectionary and 
the Bohairic version in support of any hypothesis. If I had done so, 
I might have said that the Lectionary shews some contact with the 
Peshitta as might be expected in a late Aramaic version, and some 
affinity with the text of B as might be expected in a text which has 
a geographical connexion with “Abid near Caesarea in Palestine. But 
it is safer to leave such intangible coincidences altogether on one side. 
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In the remaining twelve passages grouped together by Prof. Marshall, 
the Palestinian Lectionary and the Bohairic agree in company with 
other authorities, and these are by no means of a specifically Egyptian 
character. In Rom. vi 5, Eph. i 20, Col. ii 13, the reading alleged by 
Prof. Marshall as shewing a special connexion between the Lectionary 
and the Bohairic is actually that of the English Authorized Version. 
In Rom. vi 11, where the true text has ‘Christ Jesus’ and the Bohairic 
with most Greek documents has ‘Christ Jesus our Lord’, the Lectionary 
has ‘in the Lord, in Jesus Christ’ (sic). In Rom. viii 2 the Lectionary 
and the Bohairic do agree in reading ‘hath made wus free from the law 
of sin and death’, a very natural turn found also in the Ethiopic in 
Erpenius’s Arabic, where for us our Greek MSS vary between me and 
thee. Rom. viii 11, on the other hand, ought not to have been put 
in the Table at all, because (i) the better texts of the Bohairic read 
‘Christ Jesus’ not ‘Jesus Christ’, and (ii) the Palestinian Lectionary, 
like the Peshitta, always puts ‘Jesus’ before ‘the Messiah’. In 
Rom. x 5, where both the Lectionary and the Bohairic translate 
avOpwros by ‘the man who doeth the two authorities differ 
in that the Lectionary puts or immediately before 6 zrouoas while the 
Bohairic puts it before riv dixavoovvyy, and this difference corresponds 
to a well-marked textual variation. In Rom. x 8, where the true text 
has Aéye only, the Lectionary has ‘saith the Scripture’ with D Latt, 
while the Bohairic has ‘the Scripture saith’ with G. In Rom. x g the 
Lectionary and the Bohairic agree with B and the English Revised 
Version against the mass of copies in reading ore Kvpws “Iycois. In 
Eph. i 11 our two authorities agree in the company of D G and a number 
of minuscules, in Heb. ix 14 they agree in the company of D* Ne P and 
some thirty more, in Heb. x 32 they agree with N° and at least nine 
more. Where two authorities thus agree as members of considerable 
groups, little can be inferred as to the nature of their common 
element. 

I venture to think that no one who weighs these thirteen alleged 
coincidences will consider that Prof. Marshall has even made out a case 
for his theory. It was indeed hardly to be expected that the Orthodox 
Palestinian Lectionary should have much affinity with the Monophysite 
Egyptian version, seeing that the Harclean Syriac, a Monophysite 
version which we know to have been prepared in Egypt, shews so little 
kinship with any Coptic text. But mere statements made about these 
Eastern versions are too often accepted by textual critics who may 
have no special acquaintance with the obscurer Oriental dialects, so 
that it seemed worth while to examine Prof. Marshall’s examples one 
by one. 

It will scarcely be necessary to treat Prof. Marshall’s arguments 
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about the theological character of the Palestinian Lectionary in any 
detail. But when he says that the Lectionary has ‘a closer resemblance 
to a Targum than any other New Testament MS has’, I must protest. 
Has Prof. Marshall ever examined the Syriac Vulgate? In turning the 
Greek of the New Testament into any Semitic language it is often 
necessary to paraphrase in order to make sense, and had I been asked 
to characterize the Lectionary I should have spoken rather of slavish 
neglect of Aramaic idiom than of ‘theological bias’. Again, when 
Prof. Marshall says ‘We are disposed to believe that the translator was 
familiar with the Peshitta, because we think that otherwise he could 
scarcely have so systematically evaded its readings’ he makes a state- 
ment which will not, I venture to think, gain much favour among those 
who read these versions for themselves. Even among the thirteen 
readings in Table B, chosen by Prof. Marshall in order to exhibit the 
close union between the Palestinian Lectionary and the Bohairic, in no 
less than four the Lectionary agrees with the Peshitta entirely and in 
two more partially. In fact I do not know how to describe the textual 
facts more accurately or more tersely than in the words of Dr Nestle 
at the end of his Critical Notes to Mrs Lewis’s edition (p. Ixxiv). 
Dr Nestle says: ‘There is no Greek or other authority quoted by 
Tischendorf for the epistles of St Paul, with which this Syro-Greek 
Lectionary would agree in all passages ; but it is worth while to observe 
how frequently it does so with the Greek-Latin codices D F G on the one 
hand, and with the Syriac versions on the other’?. 

We may go yet a step further with regard to the origin of the 
Lectionary. In 1894 Mrs Gibson published part of the Pauline Epistles 


1 Before leaving Prof. Marshall it may be well to point out for the benefit of 
those who do not read Syriac some of the many inaccuracies of his translation 
of 1 Cor. xi 23 ff. As the passage was quoted for textual and theological purposes, 
and as Prof. Marshall himself thought it necessary to add ‘ (it)’ in brackets after 
the rendering of écd«s édv mivnre in v. 25 to indicate the absence of the pronoun 
from the Syriac, a high standard of exactness was to have been expected. 

1 Cor. xi 24, ‘and brake it off’, read ‘and brake’. The word used is the ordi- 

nary Syriac term for ‘to break bread '. 

25, ‘And so likewise ’, read ‘ Likewise also’. Prof. Marshall on p. 443 f lays 
some stress on the occurrence of aso in certain places, 

27, ‘Every one’, read ‘So that everyone’. The use of Qa to render dare 
is curious but well established, e.g. Matt. xxiii 31, 2 Cor. v 16. 

27, ‘when there is no meetness in him’, read ‘and is not worthy of it’. For 
this construction see Matt. x 37, 38 and Heb. xi 38. 

28, ‘Let’, read ‘ But (5é) let.’ 

29, ‘and has no meetness’, read ‘ and is not worthy’. 

30, ‘ afflicted’, read ‘ill’, 

32, ‘chastised’, read ‘judged’ (same word as in v. 31). 

All these errors might have been avoided by consulting Mrs Gibson's really 
admirable glossary to the Lectionary. 
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in Arabic (Rom.—Eph. ii 9) from a fragmentary MS at Sinai of the 
ninth century. As is often the case with MSS of the New Testament 
some lectionary rubrics are inserted in the text. The system is neither 
the present Byzantine Lectionary, nor that of the Nestorians, Jacobites, 
or Maronites, but it is closely akin to what we find in the Palestinian 
Lectionary. It will be convenient to give a translation of the parallel 
rubrics in each document. The order is that of the Lectionary, starting 
with the first Sunday after Pentecost. Only beginnings of Lessons are 
noted, as no clue is given where the Lessons ended in the Arabic. 


1. Rom.v1 Pal. First Sunday: to the Galatians (sic), from the 
Epistle(s) of St Paul. 
Ar. Read on the first Sunday. This is the first of 
the Lessons. 
2. Rom.vi3 al. For the second Sunday: to the Romans. 
Ar. Read on the second Sunday. 
3. Rom. viii2 Pad. For the third Sunday: to the Galatians (sic). 
Ar. Read on the third Sunday. 
4. Rom. ix 30 al. For the fourth Sunday: to the Hebrews (sic). 
Ar. Read on the fourth Sunday. 
5. 2Cor.v14 al. For the fifth Sunday: to the Corinthians. 
Ar. Read on the fifth Sunday. 
6. Eph. i 17 Pal. For the sixth Sunday: to the Ephesians. 
Ar. Read on the seventh Sunday '. 
7. Eph. ii 4 Pal. For the seventh Sunday: to the Galatians (sic). 
Ar. Read on the eighth Sunday. 
28. Gal. iii 24 Pal. For the day of the Nativity of the Messiah to 
the Galatians is read. 
Ar. Read the day of the Nativity and the day of 
the Wax-tapers (ra ara) *. 
36. 1 Cor.x1 Pal. Second Lesson, to the Corinthians (at the 
hallowing of the water [35], on the night 
of the Kalends in the Mass [34]). 
Ar. Read on the day of the fast of the Kalends in 
the Mass *, 

* There is no Lesson in the Arabic for the ‘Sixth Sunday’, so probably a number 
has been misread. 

2 Ar. oil, «npoi. The night of the vigil of the Epiphany (Jan. 5-6) is clearly 
meant, an opinion with which I am glad to say Mr Brightman agrees. 

*’ Mr Brightman writes: ‘The Fast of the Kalends would at first suggest 
Jan. 1, which was once kept as a fast as a protest against the pagan orgies. 
But here the Kalends, for whatever reason, means the vigil of the Epiphany.’ 
He compares the ieiunia in Kalendis Ianuarii of the Mozarabic Breviary 
(Jan. 3-5), the fifth being also seiunium Epiphaniae. Further research among 
orthodox kalendars may possibly bring to light some other instance of this 
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37- Rom. xiv14 Pad. For the Sunday of the Excommunications?: 
to the Romans. 
Ar. Read on the Sunday of the Excommunications’, 
39. 2. Cor. vi 2» Pal. For the second Sunday of the Fast: to the 
Corinthians. 
Ar. Read on the first Sunday of the Fast. © 
41. Rom. xiizt a/. For the third Sunday of the Fast: to the 
Romans. 
Ar. Read on the second Sunday of the Fast. 
44. Rom. xii6 ai. For the fourth Sunday of the Fast: to the 
Romans. 
Ar. Read on the third Sunday of the Fast. 
48. Rom. xii 16 az For the fifth Sunday of the Fast: to the 
Romans. 
Ar. Read on the fourth Sunday of the Fast. 
]. Rom. xiiiz Paz [Two leaves missing here. ] 
Ar. Read on the fifth Sunday of the Fast. 
59. Eph. i 3 Fail. Lesson from the Epistle that is called of the 
Ephesians, (Sunday of the EvAoynpévos 
[58}-) 
Ar. Read on Palm Sunday (rév Batwv) *, 
71. 1 Cor. xi 23 Pal. The Apostle, from (Ep,) to the Corinthians. 
[on Maundy Thursday. ] 
Ar. For Great Thursday. 
73- Gal. vir4 Pal, The Apostle, from (Ep.) to the Galatians. 
[on Good Friday (72).] 
Ar, On the day of the Feast of the Cross *. 
86. 1 Cor.xv1 al. This for Great Saturday: to the Romans. 
Ar. Read on the morning of Easter Sunday in the 
Mass, 


Thus the two systems are practically identical, The only rubrics of 
the Arabic unrepresented in the Palestinian Lectionary are :— 


Rom. viii 28 for Feasts of Martyrs 
1 Cor. xii 27 for Feasts of Apostles and Prophets 
1 Cor. xv 12, 18, 51 three Requiem Lessons for the Dead. 


nomenclature, but in any case its rarity and obscurity is a strong point of contact 
between the Palestinian Lectionary and the Arabic MS at Sinai. 

1 Pal. 00 ts, Ar. ex. ‘The Sunday of the Excommunications’, says 
Mr. Brightman, ‘seems obviously to be the «vpiax? rijs dp0o8ofias, i.e. the First 
Sunday in Lent, when all the heretics are anathematized, a ceremony instituted 
after the Iconoclastic troubles.’ 

* The Rubric is put at Eph. i 1, but there is a great star in the text at v. 3. 

* It is not certain that Sep. 14 is meant. 
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These would naturally have come at the end of the Lectionary, which 
is now missing. If it were complete, there is every reason to believe 
that all the rubrics in the Arabic would correspond to Lessons in the 
Syriac Lectionary. On the other hand, the four following Lessons in 
the Syriac are unrepresented in the Arabic :— 

17. Rom.i1z Sunday before the Nativity 

18. Rom. iii 1g St Basil 

77. Rom. v6 Sixth Lesson for Maundy Thursday 

79. 1 Cor.i18. Eighth Lesson for Maundy Thursday. 


Against these trifling differences we have to set the many curious 
agreements, such as the beginning of the year after Pentecost, the 
mention of the ‘Kalends’ and the Sunday of the Excommuni- 
cations. Common usage of this sort points to a common local Use. 
I venture to think that there can be no further doubt that the locality 
was the Convent on Mount Sinai, and that Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson 
were in every way well advised when they published the Lectionary in 
Studia Sinattica. 

Of course it may be many years since the MS was at the Convent; 
indeed it is conceivable that it never was there, but was made in Cairo 
for the use of the establishment that the Sinaitic community have long 
kept up in the capital of Egypt. The Abbot of Sinai habitually lives 
not on Mount Sinai but in Cairo, so that his household actually 
needed to use the Nile service, and it seems to me highly probable 
that the Palestinian Syriac community of Egypt, for whom the Liturgy 
of the Nile was drawn up, consisted of members or dependants of the 
Sinaitic community. In that case the Liturgy of the Nile is older than 
the ninth century, for no prayer is made in it for the Archbishop of 
Sinai, a dignity which the Abbot of the great Convent has enjoyed since 
that period with very few intermissions. However that may be, it does 
not affect the identity of the Lection system found in the Palestinian 
Praxapostolos and in the ancient Arabic MS at Sinai. This is probably 
the oldest Byzantine Table of Church Lessons of which we have any 
detailed information, The Kalendar found in the Palestinian Syriac 
MSS which have an ultimate connexion with ‘Abad is different and 
very much nearer to the modern Byzantine arrangement. 

It should also be added that the Palestinian Lectionary and the Arabic 
MS at Sinai are quite different in their textual character. Both are 
translations from the Greek, but they have very few readings or render- 
ings in common. Thus the preceding investigation cannot claim to 
throw much direct light upon the first beginnings of the Palestinian 
version of the Bible. 

F. C. Burkitt. 
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PROEMS OF LITURGICAL LECTIONS AND GOSPELS. 


LiturcicaL students are familiar with the fact that excerpts from 
the Scriptures, read in the course of the Liturgy as Lections, are sub- 
ject to a somewhat elaborate system of introductory formulae. These 
formulae may repay some investigation and analysis. They may have 
had their origin in an intention to identify the position of the selected 
passage, when the absence of division of Scripture into chapters and 
verses necessitated some other method of indicating the source of the 
passage read. They are obviously of great antiquity, since the East 
and West are in very close accord in their use and application ; and 
with reference to the prophetic introduction, St Chrysostom in his 
Homilies on the Acts, and on 2 Thessalonians ' alludes to it as existent 
in his time. 

The formulae themselves are these : 

For Prophetical passages, 

Haec dicit Dominus rade Aéyer 
For Historical passages of the Old Testament (even if taken from 

Prophetical Books), 

In diebus illis év hpépars 
For Lessons taken from the Acts of the Apostles, 

In diebus illis ev rais éxeivars 
For Epistles taken from the writings of St Paul, 

Fratres 
For Epistles taken from the Catholic Epistles, 

Carissimi dyamrnrot or 
For Epistles taken from the Pastoral Epistles, 

téxvov Tyydbec, 
Cartasions { téxvov Tire 


For Lessons taken from the Book of Revelation, 
In diebus illis No lections from this Book. 
These formulae, it is fairly evident, are all, with the possible exception 
of ‘In diebus illis’ in the case of Historical Prophetic readings, derived 


from expressions freely employed in the various sources of the lections 
themselves. 


* Quoted by Bingham Christian Antiquities book xiv § 8. 
? The Greek use is a little indeterminate in the case of the Epistle of St James, 
both formulae being employed, without any very apparent reason for the difference. 
H2 
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There is one definite exception, always, to the use of these proems. 
A lection from the commencement of a book or epistle begins, as 
in the text, with the Pauline or other salutation. Another exception, 
the reason for which is not obvious, is that in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the lection is not invariably, though it is generally, begun with 
the word ’AdeA gol. 

A tendency is manifest in the Latin Missal to round off endings, as 
well as to make beginnings: and when it can be conveniently done 
the words ‘per Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum’ are added to 
New Testament passages, while ‘dicit Dominus Omnipotens’ is some- 
times appended to Prophetic excerpts. Is this possibly the cue for 
some response from the congregation, ‘Laus Deo’, ‘Deo gratias’, or 
something of that kind? 

There remain still to be examined the formulae employed in intro- 
ducing the Liturgical Gospels. Here also there is a sufficiently close 
‘correspondence between the customs of the East and the West to 
indicate identity of origin, and yet some minor differences which may 
point to something more than the idiosyncrasies of the different Church 
systems. 

The opening verses of any of the Four Gospels are announced in the 
Latin Church as follows : 

‘Initium sancti evangelii secundum Matthaeum, Marcum, Lucam’, 
or ‘Ioannem’, as the case may be. 

Later passages have the heading 

*Sequentia sancti evangelii secundum’ etc. 
In the Greek Gospel Book, the heading in either case is merely 
"Ex xara Mar@aiov, etc. 
As in the case of the Epistles, an ‘Initium’ has no proem; a 
*Sequentia’ almost always has. 

The Latin use in all cases where there is a proem is to begin it with 
the words ‘In illo tempore’: and when the substance of the peri- 
cope so introduced is a parable or discourse there follows ‘ dixit 
Iesus’, then words descriptive of the persons addressed, e.g. 
‘Dixit Iesus discipulis suis’, with a further addition sometimes 
of ‘parabolam hanc’. Of these latter formulae there are some- 
times variants : ‘ Dicebat Iesus’, ‘ Locutus est Iesus . . . dicens’, 
and ‘ Loquebatur Iesus. . . dicens’.’ 

The only exceptions, however, to the use of the formula ‘In illo 
tempore’ are the cases where some specific time-note is given 
in the text of the Gospel itself : 


2 See Note A at end of article. 
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e. g. ‘Sequentia Sancti Evangelii secundum Lucam’. 
‘ Anno quinto decimo imperii Tiberii Caesaris’, etc. 
or ‘ Sequentia Sancti Evangelii secundum Matthaeum’. 
‘Cum esset desponsata mater Iesu Maria Ioseph, antequam 
convenirent’, etc. 
The Greek formulae are these : 
TO xatp@ éxeivw and Efmrev Kvpuws. 
These, however, are never combined : a wepixory begins with one 
or other of them, not both. 


Etrev 6 Kvpws occurs either absolutely unexpanded, being fol- 


lowed immediately by the passage from the text, or in com- 
bination with one of four settings : 


Elrev Kupus rapaBodjy 
rots pabyrais 
mpos ait@ lovdaious 
mpos Tors éAnAvOdras "Iovdaious. 

The exceptions to the use of the indeterminate time formula are 
similar to those of the Latin rite. It is not used at the opening verses 
of the Gospels, and disappears in favour of a specific time-note. 

These Greek formulae bring into marked prominence a similarity 
between the introductions of the Gospel and Prophetic lections, 
which the Latin use exhibits less forcibly, since for év rais *pépas 
we have xaip@ éxeivy, and for rade Aéyer Kvpuos we have 
ery 5 Kupws, a more obvious correspondence than in the form 
‘Iesus dixit’, This seems to point to a deliberate adoption of 
these ‘incipits’, and a studied conformity to the method of com- 
mencing Prophetic lections': and hence suggests that they did not 
arise, as in the case of the Epistle lections, from characteristic phrases 
in the text itself. It is also remarkable that the same forms are used 
in the case of all the four Gospels; although there is no use of the 
phrase r@ xaip@ éxeivy, or its equivalents, by St John*. 


1 The opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews has an apparent allusion to something 


of this kind: 
TloAvpepas wat 
rais exeivacs) 
@eds AaAfeas rois marpdow év Trois 
mpophras (rade Aéyer Kvpios) 
(7G éxelvy) 
ev Tig. 
(elev 5 Kupios, or 5 “Inaois). 
2 Perhaps few have realized how largely these formulae have left traces in the 
openings of the Sunday or Holyday Gospels in the Book of Common Prayer. 
There are ten, to which are prefixed the words ‘ Jesus said’ or ‘ Jesus said unto 
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This brings us to the point of asking how, if these are really intro- 
ductory formulae, they have found their way, either in exact transcription, 
or in fairly obvious adaptation, into the text of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Assuming that St Mark’s Gospel is the oldest compilation, as is most 
generally admitted, it is remarkable that it opens with the formula now 
liturgically employed in announcing the opening passage of any of the 
four Gospels. tod Evangelii (Iesu Christi) : 
and it strikes one on finding the phrase in its own place, that the 
added words ‘secundum Matthaeum’, etc., seem forced and strained, 
as though a phrase already familiar, which had indeed become conse- 
crated to union with the Name of Jesus Christ, must be somewhat 
awkwardly adapted to connect itself with the name of a compiler. 
This however is an issue rather apart from the main thesis of this 
study of the ‘indefinite time-note’, and its place in the text of the 
Evangelists. St Mark has it twice in the form év éxeivais rais jpépais. 
In chap. i 9 it introduces the narrative of our Lord’s Baptism by 
St John ; and in viii 1 it introduces the miracle of Feeding the Four 
Thousand. It is interesting to find it here, as, if the theory advanced 
is accepted, it affords an indication of the way in which two separate 
traditions of the same incident came to be incorporated in one com- 
pilation. Both were current in the Church, and this one is adopted 
into the text, with its own prefatory words. 

In iv 35 the phrase xat adrois év éxeivy TH dias yevopevys, 
which introduces the miracle of the Stilling of the Tempest, looks 
like an editorial modification of the formula. The parallel passage 
in St Luke [viii 22] has another modification, namely & pug rév 
Tpepav. 

There is, perhaps, one more passage in this Gospel in which the 
formula appears, although it is less obvious, and probably more dis- 
putable, namely in ii 20, where the days of the Bridegroom’s departure 
are foretold by our Lord with, in St Mark, the phrase rére vnoreicovoew 
év éxeivg tH St Luke v 35 has rére vyoteicovow év éxeivais rais 
jpépas: but the account in St Matthew terminates with the word 
vynereicovew. The removal of the full stop, in St Luke, from its place 
after jpépas to vyoreicovow, would leave the formula, naturally 
enough, at the beginning of the paragraph about the New Cloth 
and the Old Garment. A similar readjustment would not suffice in 
St Mark; but it is, perhaps, not unlikely that the words have been brought 


His disciples’: namely those for St John the Evangelist, Fifth Sunday in Lent, 
Second Sunday after Easter, Third Sunday after Easter, Fourth Sunday after 
Easter, Whitsunday, Sixth Sunday after Trinity, Ninth Sunday after Trinity, 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, SS. Philip and James. There are fourteen others 
in which the Holy Name is substituted for ‘ He’ or ‘Him’ in the A. V. 
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into their present place editorially, from the opening of the next passage : 
some phrase like efrev 6 ’Inaods having been dropped in the process. 

The Matthew Gospel contains more numerous instances. "Ev 8 
rais tépas éxetvaus (iii 1) introduces the narrative of St John Baptist’s 
preaching: "Ev éxeivw ro xaipo (xi 25) brings in that passage ‘I thank 
Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hidden 
these things from the wise and prudent’, which produces the impression 
of the introduction of something from a Johannine source into the 
stream of the Synoptic story. Here again St Luke, who introduces 
the same passage (in x 21), uses a variant proem, év airj rj pg. — 

"Ev éxeivp 7G xatpg (xii 1) introduces the incident of the ears of 
corn on the Sabbath, where St Luke has the mysterious Sevreporparw, 
which can hardly be anything else but an importation from the heading 
of a pericope. 

And the same words preface the account of the martyrdom of 
St John Baptist (xiv 1). 

The group of Parables in xiii has the introductory phrase "Ev 8 
TH %yépq éxelvy, which also occurs in xxii 23, preluding the question 
of the Sadducees concerning the Resurrection. 

Except for the fact that we find St Luke using the phrase év airj rp 
Spa (x a1, see above) as the equivalent for é& éxeivw it 
might seem overbold to attribute a similar origin to the two remaining 
passages ; but with that clear link one may perhaps quote "Ev éxeivy 
Th Spo (xviii 1), the introductory phrase in the narrative of the 
dispute as to ‘the Greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven’, and again 
"Ev éxeivy tH Spa (xxvi 55), in the course of the narrative of the 
Passion, followed by ‘Are ye come out as against a thief’, &c. This 
looks like a perfect Liturgical proem, with its ‘setting’*, for the whole 
passage runs 

‘In illo tempore dixit Iesus turbis.’ 

The preface to St Luke of itself raises the issue whether the compiler 
does not mean to state that his work is based upon an orderly arrange- 
ment of pericopes, with specific time-notes supplied as far as possible 
from private research and information. If such a conjecture is well 
founded, we get the first glimpse of its operation in the passage 
immediately following the introduction, where possibly the usual 
formula occurs in the words (i 5) é& rais jpépas, and is then broken 
off to substitute the definite statement ‘Hpwdov Backus rijs “Iovdaias 
for the indefinite éxeivais or tavras of the authority employed. 


In i 39 "Ev rats jpépars ravras Mary visits Elizabeth. 


4 See note A, at the close, for examples of these ‘ settings’. 
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ii 1 Ev rats jpépas éxeivars there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus. 

vi 12 "Ev rais jpépas ravras Jesus, after spending the night 
in prayer, appoints the Twelve. 

v 17 Ev jug trav jpepov He heals the sick of the palsy, and 

viii 22 Stills the Tempest ; while in 

xx 1 "Ev pug éxeivoy He is challenged as to His 
authority by the Scribes and Pharisees. 

And in xxiii 7 the phrase é ravrais rais jépas is introduced in 
the course of the narrative of the transfer of Jesus by Pilate to 
the jurisdiction of Herod. This passage is peculiar to St Luke, 
and it might have been expected that it would have been 
introduced by this formula, if the theory were well founded. 
But the presence of the words at the end of the sentence is 
perhaps as strong an indication of origin, though a little veiled ; 
for undoubtedly the editor of St Luke worked over his materials 
to a considerable extent. 

The interpolation contains two instances : 

In xiii 1 "Ev atrg 7G xarpG our Lord receives the report of the 

massacre of the Galilaeans, and 
xiii 31 "Ev airj rH jpépg is warned by the Pharisees that Herod 
is seeking to kill him. 

But if the interpolation is somewhat poor in examples of the indefinite 
time-note, it is very difficult to read it and study its connecting-links, 
without gaining the impression that the matter of it is derived from 
pericopes, originally introduced by the other Liturgical formula, Etrev 
& Kvpws, or possibly a form of it akin to the Western ‘Iesus dixit’, 
Etre 6 "Ingots. There may be a trace of it in the editorial intro- 
duction to the delivery of the Lord’s Prayer, xi 1-2; but it certainly 
occurs boldly in xii 42 Elrey 6 Kvjpws ‘Who then is that faithful and 
wise servant?’ Here it occurs apparently as an answer to a question 
put by St Peter; and in xvii 6, again in answer to words addressed to 
him, Etrev 32 6 Kvpws, ‘If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed’. 
Possibly in either case the previous address is introduced by the editor 
to account for the use of the word Kvpws in the formula, which might 
appear a little strange and unusual if it occurred bluntly in the narrative, 
without some preparation for it. The two parables in chapter xviii 
are introduced with phrases which summarize their purport in a manner 
almost wholly liturgical—"EAeye xai rapaBoAjy abrois, that men ought 
always to pray and not to faint, prefacing the story of the importunate 
widow ; and at verse 9 Elmer 82 xai twas Tovs éavrois 
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Sr Sixavor eovdevoivras tods Aovrois tiv wapaBodjv Tavrny, 
which introduces the story of the Pharisee and Publican’. It is, how- 
ever, clearly less possible to identify this form of proem than the other. 
For, although paragraph after paragraph of St Luke’s interpolation 
begins with the words elev 5¢, which may indicate an original elrev 
& Kvpuos or 6 Iyoois, on the other hand similar connective forms are 
to be found in the homogeneous Gospel of St John, from which the 
other formula is absent. 

The Acts of the Apostles supplies four instances of the employment 
of the formula; all in those earlier chapters which must depend upon 
some documentary basis, if the theory be accepted that the later portion 
of the book is the result of the personal experiences of a companion 
of St Paul. *Ey rats jpépars ravrars St Peter stands up to take action 
as to the election of St Matthias (Acts i 15). "Ev 82 rats jpépacs 
the strife arose between the Grecians and the Hebrews, which is the 
prelude of the martyrdom of St Stephen (Acts vi 1). "Ev ravrais 88 
tais ypépas Prophets came from Jerusalem to Antioch and Agabus 
foretold the dearth. Kar’ éxeivoy 8% rov xarpév Herod the king stretched 
forth his hand to vex certain of the Church (Acts xii 1). 

In three of these cases it is noticeable that the formula introduces 
the history of a saint or a martyrdom, which might well have been 
topics of liturgical commemoration. The fourth is more difficult to 
place; but it may be connected with the James martyrdom, which 
follows hard upon it; or it may have attracted the formula as a 
definite predictive Christian prophecy, recited on that account during 
the liturgy. 

In the valuable edition of St Luke’s Gospel, by Dr Arthur Wright, 
almost all the passages quoted in support of the theory of a definite 
liturgical origin for certain portions of the narratives are enclosed in 
the square brackets [ ] which indicate editorial notes. So far, there- 
fore, the theory that they are foreign to the general course of the 
narrative has solid support. But they are Synoptic rather than individual 
phenomena ; and this at once places them on a footing different from 
that of an idiosyncrasy of personal style. St John’s indefinite time-note 
is generally Mera radra, a phrase which occurs with sufficient frequency 
also in the Synoptists to indicate it as a natural and normal con- 
junctive use. 

It is to the sources therefore themselves that we must turn for the 
origin of a use, common to the Synoptic editors, and absent from 
St John. It would be improbable, if these were in any large measure 
liturgical, that the junctions of separate pericopes should be wholly 
obscured. However excellent workmanship may be, joints and selvages 


2 See note A at end of article. 
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have a tendency to betray themselves ; and it is the belief of the writer 
of this paper that these selvages, compared with ancient and widespread 
liturgical custom, do indicate that the sources employed had already, 
at the time of their embodiment in connected narrative, been cast in 
liturgical form, and in that form attained ecclesiastical publicity. 

The fact that such publicity belonged to the earlier chapters of 
St Luke would be of more than common interest, and would take back 
the discussion of them to their substance rather than to their manner 
of presentment. 

The writer hopes that if he has not—as he does not claim to have— 
proved his theory, he has at least advanced it beyond the stage of mere 
conjecture. 

P. H. DRoostEn. 


NOTE A. 


In the Greek the formula 5 Kvpus occurs either 
absolutely by itself, being immediately followed by the passage from 
the text, or with one of these four ‘settings ’— 

Elrev Kupws riv ravrnv 

€avrov pabyrais 
mpos Tovs pds “Tovdaious. 

The Western use is much more varied, and the formula itself is less 
rigid. 

Dixit Iesus discipulis suis 
discipulis suis parabolam hanc 
Pharisaeis 
Sadducaeis 
Pharisaeis et Scribis parabolam istam 
Pharisaeis parabolam hanc 
turbis Iudaeorum 
turbis parabolam hanc 
turbis Iudaeorum et principibus sacerdotum 
parabolam hanc 
Petro 
Simoni Petro 
Nicodemo 
Dicebat Iesus Scribis et Pharisaeis 
turbis hanc similitudinem 
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Locutus est Iesus _ad turbas et ad discipulos suos dicens 

turbis Iudaeorum dicens 

Loquebatur Iesus _principibus sacerdotum et Pharisaeis in para- 

bolis dicens. 
But, as stated in the body of the article, these more varied Western 
forms are all preceded by the invariable ‘In illo tempore’. 

Compare these with the opening of the Prayer Book Gospel for 
St Matthias’ Day ‘At that time Jesus answered and said’. 
Would it not be almost impossible, without referring to the 
A. V., to say offhand whether this were an application of the 
formula, remaining in the Prayer Book, or a direct quotation 
from the text itself? 


BAPTISM BY AFFUSION IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


In his Note I on the Didache in the July number of the Journal of 
Theological Studies, Dr Bigg has repeated the old arguments from 
literature in favour of the theory that for the first four or five centuries 
baptism by submersion was the usual practice. These seem to be 
based on the assumption that xaradvew and mergere must necessarily 
mean to submerge. If this is assumed, it is of course easy to establish 
what has already been taken for granted. 

He has, it is true, appealed to the witness of archaeology, which at 
least must be taken into account in considering the question. But he 
only refers to four out of the nine certain representations of the rite that 
have been found in the Catacombs, and these he dismisses in a some- 
what summary manner. One of the Ravenna mosaics is mentioned, 
but no allusion is made to symbolic representations, or to the various 
baptismal scenes, on sarcophagi, ivories, medals, &c. The still more 
conclusive proof against the theory of submersion, that can be drawn 
from a consideration of the depth of ancient fonts, is entirely ignored. 

I considered, I think, all the points that he mentions, in writing my 
Baptism and Christian Archaeology, published last year as part of 
Studia Biblica by the Clarendon Press, though it was not my object 
to collect passages which seemed to me from the ambiguity of the 
language to throw no real light on the question. The passage in 
Gregory of Nyssa, which Dr Bigg quotes, escaped my notice, but it 
describes baptism as being administered exactly as it is represented in 
early Christian art. 
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May I take this opportunity of correcting some etrors, and adding 
a few points to what I then wrote? 

In describing the fresco in the crypt of Lucina (c. 100 a. p.) I had 
originally written : 

‘The water flows over the feet of the Saviour. The horizon line of 
water runs behind His neck, but is not intended to represent water 
covering His body, as in that case the Baptist would be in the water 
too ; nor can the water be intended to rise to the Saviour’s waist, as 
in De Rossi’s engraving, as then the land on which he stands would 
be submerged.’ 

In writing this I had followed De Rossi and Garrucci. I altered 
it on reading A. de Waal’s article in the Rémische Quartalschrift, to 
which I referred, and my outline illustration was taken from the half-tone 
block accompanying his text. Unfortunately owing to its high actinic 
power, the blue of the water did not come out in the photographic 
reproduction. The splashes of water round the head of the catechumen 
in the fresco in the Gallery of the Sacraments also disappeared in his 
picture, but I had observed them myself in the original, while I failed to 
see the fresco in the crypt of Lucina. The publication of Mgr. Wilpert’s 
coloured illustration in his recent work Die Malereien der Katakomben 
Roms shews that Garrucci’s engraving was more accurate on this point, 
and that my words as originally written were substantially correct. 

Two entirely new examples from the Catacombs are published in this 
work. In one the water rises as high as the knees, but otherwise they 
present no variation of type, though they confirm the accepted inter- 
pretation of the fresco in the crypt of Lucina as really picturing our 
Lord’s Baptism. They date from the first half, or the middle, of the 
third century. 

The fresco in St Domitilla mentioned on my p. 245 is also published, 
as well as the painting in the same place, which, owing to Garrucci’s 
incorrect copy (tav. xxxiii 3), has hitherto passed for a scene of 
benediction, but is now clearly proved to be a baptismal scene. 

Of the other three doubtful representations given by me on p. 255, 
although interpreted by Wilpert as picturing the miracle of healing the 
blind, the first two seem to me more probably to be baptismal scenes, 
as in the healing of the blind the sufferer is represented kneeling 
(though not on sarcophagi, it is true); while I have no hesitation in 
adding the third to the list of baptismal scenes, as the fact that the 
catechumen is clothed is, as I have shewn, no objection to so inter- 
preting it. Mr Bannister, in a notice in the Historical Review, July, 1904, 
p. 565, points out that another such example, in addition to those I have 
quoted, has been discovered by Mgr. Galante at Naples. 

I much regret that my Exx. 11 and 12 from the gold treasure of 
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Sinigaglia are taken from a forgery. Of this I have no doubt after 
reading Grisar’s J7 tesoro del Cav. Rossi (Rome, 1895), which had 
escaped my notice. This, however, is of little importance, as the objects, 
even if genuine, would have been of the seventh or eighth century, and 
unique. They would have supplied little evidence as to the custom of 
the early Church. 

In attributing the relief at Monza to c. 700 a.pv. I flboned, as 
I thought, Strzygowski’s dating in his Jconographie der Taufe Christi. 
I have since had an opportunity of examining it, and see that it is 
obviously of a later period, probably of the fourteenth century. This 
brings it into line with many other mediaeval representations where the 
water rises in a heap, a feature which is possibly connected with the idea 
that grew up in later times that submersion was the more correct method 
of administration. 

Much fuller information as to African fonts than was available when 
I wrote, can be found in S. Gsell’s Zes monuments antiques de [ Algérie. 
These are mostly of the fifth or sixth centuries, and are eleven in number. 
The following should be added to my list on p. 349: 


Place. Date. Diameter. Depth. 
Ain Zirara ¢.525 thebottom made ? 
of one block 
Castiglione i I-Io m. 


Gouéa i 0-80 m. 
Matifou = Rusguniae square t 
Megsmela circular surrounded by a 
step 0.40 m. high 
Morsott 0-93 m. 0-84 m. 
i i 1-50 m. 1-75 m. 
i outside 
Sillégue Im. 

Cp. also Cabrol’s Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 
Art. Afrique, XXI. Baptisttres, p. 702. 

Ruined baptisteries of an earlier date are mentioned by Strzygowski 
in his Kzinasien, ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte, p. 26, and on p. 14 
Mr J. W. Crowfoot speaks of ‘a small baptistery with a font and drain’, 
among the ruins of Binbirkilisse, but no exact measurements are given. 
On p. 33 of Strzygowski’s Der Dom zu Aachen he publishes a plan of 
the seventh-century church of St Gregory at Etzschmiadzin in which 
a small quatrefoil font of, apparently, a diameter of 1m. lies behind 
a pillar to the right of the sanctuary. 

The researches, of which he has published the results in the two 
above-mentioned works, seem to point to the fact that in art, as well as 
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in Church life, the part played by the East was far more important than 
we are apt to believe, and that the imperial art both of Rome and 
Byzantium was less primitive and less widespread in its influence. If 
this was so, it is remarkable that the fonts from Egypt, Palestine, and 
Asia Minor should be of the smaller square type, often made out of 
single blocks of stone, while the larger fonts, modelled on the analogy 
of the public baths, are found at Rome, Ravenna, and in the later 
churches of Africa built at the time of the Byzantine domination. Of 
course, even in these later fonts submersion would be at best awkward, 
and in most cases impossible. 

Since baptism by affusion would seem to have been the universal 
practice in the early Church, its mention in the Didache, or rather the 
mention of the sufficiency of water poured on the head alone, of course 
throws no light on the question of its date. 


CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF BARTHOLOMEW. 


CONSIDERING the number of monographs on proper names which 
have appeared within the last ten years or so, one naturally expects 
to find fresh light on the etymology of Bartholomew in the latest 
standard Bible Dictionaries. It is hard to understand why only the 
robber chief @oAopaios (Joseph. Ant. XX i 1) is still cited as an example 
of the name, when it occurs four times besides in the same author 
as borne by honest men (XIV viii 1, xv 6, Bed. Jud. I xvi 5 dis); for 
the alternative reading IlroAopaios in all these passages is not better 
attested than @oAoyuaios and is probably due to its greater fame in 
Hellenic history (see B. Niese’s critical text, Hlavit Josephi Opera). 

The name wn occurs in three Nabatean inscriptions (Lidzbarski 
Handbuch der nordsemit. Epigraphik p. 386) and the radical letters nbn 
in the Assyrian compound name WVadétalime (Delitzsch Assyr. Handwort. 
p. 707). Whatever lexical obscurities may still be left in the language 
of the Samaritan Targum, it is certain that o*5n, fem. xovdn, is there 
used sixty-three times to translate the Hebrew M& and Nines in cases 
where the original means half-brother, half-sister, fellow man, clansman, 
or fellow citizen (Gen. iv 2, 8-11, 21; ix 5; xvi 12; xvii 7; xx 5, 13, 
&c.). The word has been variously explained. Castello equates it 
with dde\dds, because § and n and ¢ and » are homorganic; S. Kohn 
identifies it with Heb. DOR, Jurrow, which the Samaritan uses in 
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a figurative sense, i.e. the seed in the same human body is like grains 
in one furrow (Samaritanische Studien p. 55, note 4); Petermann, in 
the Vocabulary of his Grammatica Samaritana, translates it rater 
uterinus, a sense which, as the above passages shew, is not compre- 
hensive enough. As far as is at present known, the word occurs only 
once in the Jonathan and Jerusalem Targums Gen. xlix 5,. poxdn in 
the former, adn in the latter, which J. Levy compares with roApnpds, 
roAdpnes (Chaldaisches Worterb.); but the Samaritan use of the word 
suggests that the Jewish paraphrasts wish to convey the meaning that 
Simeon and Levi are uterine brothers. 

All these etymological conjectures, however, are untenable in face 
of the fact that in Assyrian /a/imu means ‘twin’, primarily used as an 
adjective in combination with afu to designate a twin brother, but also 
having this sense when standing alone (Delitzsch, l.c.). It would seem, 
then, that the Samaritans gave a wider meaning to a word which they 
had brought with them from their Assyrian home. 

If, then, etymology justifies the assumption that Bartholomew was 
a Samaritan, and the reasons generally given for identifying him with 
Nathanael be accepted, the unique phrase in the Gospels, Behold, an 
Israelite indeed (John i 47), may have a new meaning for us. Our 
Lord tells the disciples that though the Jews denied the Samaritans the 
right to call themselves Israelites, He knows that Nathanael is one 
spiritually. Equally significant is the structure of the sentence dv éypayev 
Mwvojs of (i 45). We may infer from it that 
Philip being a Samaritan at first named the Pentateuch only, but 
corrected himself when he remembered that he was Christ’s disciple, 
and therefore accepted the Jewish canon of Scripture. 

It could hardly be contended that Samaritans would not reside in 
Galilee ; one might as well ask how the illustrious Judaeans, the Virgin 
Mary and Joseph, came to live in Galilee, or how our Lord who was 
born in Bethlehem could rightly be called a Galilean, or how a 
Samaritan should happen to be between Jericho and Jerusalem. We 
also know that the fertility and productiveness of Galilee and its great 
fishing industry, both for home consumption and for export, attracted 
several nationalities (Josephus 2. J. III iii 2, Zncyc. Bib. sub voc. Fish). 
As veterans the Samaritans could settle anywhere in Palestine. They 
served in Apollonius’ army in the Maccabean period (1 Mac. iii 10); 
by their help Herod recovered Jerusalem from the Parthians and the 
Jewish patriots, and, as king, found more love and fidelity in Samaria 
than among the people of Israel (Mommsen Hist. Rom., The Provinces 
pt. ii pp. 178, 181, English translation). When Palestine became a 
Roman province, the garrison stationed at Caesarea consisted mostly 
of Samaritans and Syrian Greeks (74. p. 186). Pilate was superseded 
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by Vitellius because he illtreated the Samaritans, the loyal allies of 
Rome (Hausrath Hist. New Test. Times ii p. 9 f, English translation). 
It is not likely that Herod, his successors, or Rome would interfere 
with the commercial interests of Samaritans because the Jews hated 
them. 


N. HErz. 


*PONTIUS PILATE’ IN THE CREED. 


In 1893 I dictated a note to my pupils in a course of lectures on 
the Creeds, which I ask permission to reproduce. 

‘,.. Rufinus (é symb. ap. 16) and Augustine (de fide ef symb. 11) 
assert that the name of Pontius Pilate was intended to fix (approxi- 
mately) the date of the Crucifixion. If this be true, it shews that the 
original tradition, which formed the base of the Creed, was drawn 
up very early in Syria, where the name of the Procurator would be 
used more naturally than that of the Emperor to date an event. 
Thus the name of Pilate locates the Creed as well as dates the 
Crucifixion, for the name of the local Roman Governor would be of 
interest only in the district where he had jurisdiction.’ 

I did not embody this note in my Occumenical Documents, in 
1899, because at the time I was rather enamoured of Zahn’s theory 
that the mention of Pilate was intended to guard against a possible 
heathen perversion of a historic reality into a mere moral myth. But 
I was delighted to find, from Dr Sanday’s article in the 7. 7: S. iii 20 
(Oct. 1901), that the same conclusion had been reached by Marian 
Morawski in the Zeitschrift fir kath. Theologie, 1895. It is true that 
Dr Sanday hesitates to accept this view. But a longer residence in 
the ‘ provinces’ has only confirmed me in my opinion. Our Colonists 
always and most naturally date events by the names of their local 
governors. Thus the hurricane that struck Barbados in 1898 will 
always be referred to as having occurred in the time of Sir James Hay ; 
and in St Vincent the recent eruptions of the Soufritre will be re- 
membered. as happening under the administratorship of Mr Cameron 
and the governorship of Sir Robert Llewellyn. The name of the 
reigning sovereign, Queen Victoria or King Edward, would not convey 
a date half so accurately. Yet, after all, it is probably not so much 
a matter of date as of inseparable association of an event with a person 
who was prominently concerned with it. Dr Sanday admits that 
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it is probable enough that the phrase, which had become a standing 
formula, assumed this character in Palestine. I would venture to 
go further, and say that before St Paul set out on his first missionary 
journey in a.D. 46, there was already a Baptismal Confession more 
or less definitely formulated in Syria, which St Paul carried with him 
and taught to his converts at their Baptism. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 


THE ORIGEN-CITATIONS IN CRAMER’S CATENA 
ON I CORINTHIANS. 


Ir has long been recognized that the text of many portions of Cramer’s 
Catenae Graecorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum \eaves much to be 
desired. Since his first volume was published in 1838 large additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the Catenae themselves; but 
even where we have still to depend in great measure upon the MSS 
which Cramer used much can often be done to improve the text, since 
unfortunately in several cases he did not make his own collations. In 
the Introduction to his sixth volume (Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess.) 
he himself expresses a fear that the ‘scriba Parisiensis’ whom he 
employed has not always truly represented the reading of the MS 
(Paris Cois. gr. 204) used for those Epistles. That his suspicion was 
justified was abundantly shewn by the new edition of Origen’s com- 
mentary on Ephesians based upon that MS by the Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, 
and published in this JourRNAL '. 

During a recent visit to the Paris Library the present writer examined 
the MS upon which the Catena on 1 Corinthians is based with special 
reference to the Origen-citations. The MS (Paris, grec 227) contains 
only the Catena upon this Epistle, and is in excellent preservation. It 
consists of 213 leaves, of which the last seven are in a different but 
contemporary hand, and is rightly assigned to the sixteenth century. 
The spelling is very bad, but the writing is clear and contains no 
abbreviations of unusual difficulty. The mmata are quite plainly 
distinguished from the commentary, the several portions of which are 
each invariably introduced by the name of the author from whom they 


1 J. T. S. January-July, 1902. 
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are taken. These names are written either in full or in a more or less 
contracted form, the two commonest abbreviations being those for the 
names of Origen and John Chrysostom. The former appears either as 
dpryevove, dpryev, dpeye, Spey, or very often in the form of a small w from 
the centre of which rises a capital I surmounted almost invariably by 
a small e: the upright stroke of the I’ has a semicircular loop on the 
right-hand side to represent the p. The « never appears in Cramer's 
representation of the sign. The name of Chrysostom is represented 
either by “Iwavvov or far more frequently by a long vertical stroke 
surmounted, but never touched, by a small w. It never has the form 
of contraction printed in Cramer, and there is never the slightest doubt 
which of the two names was intended by the scribe. 

A short examination sufficed to shew that the divergence of Cramer’s 
text from the MS is constant and serious, and for reasons which will 
appear it is not improbable that the ‘scriba Parisiensis’ who is re- 
sponsible for the blunders in the Ephesians essayed his ’prentice 
hand upon 1 Corinthians, which appeared in Cramer’s fifth volume. 
That volume contains more than eighty quotations nominally from 
Origen, and more than 150 from Chrysostom. The first ‘Origen’ 
extracts given are the two which are printed on p. 7, lines 1 ff, 9 ff'. 
But in the MS the first is assigned by its symbol to John (Chry- 
sostom), the second to Origen. Between this page and p. 21, line 14, 
where the name "Iwdvvov is first written in full, every one of the five. 
extracts (pp: 9, 1 ff; 10, 25f; 13, 17f; 15, 33 ff; 19, 14 ff) prefixed 
in the MS by the symbol for John is assigned by the transcriber 
in Cramer to Origen. Further, between p. 21, 14 and p. 38, 11 
where the name "Iwdvvov is next written in full, no passage is ascribed 
in Cramer to Chrysostom, since the transcriber, apparently not yet 
understanding the meaning of the symbol, has transferred the seven 
intermediate passages to which it is prefixed in the MS (pp. 22, 17 ff; 
24, 33 ff; 26, 1ff; 30, 7ff (and hence 18ff); 34, 25 ff; 35, 34 ff) 
again to Origen. At p. 39, 29 the symbol is for the first time inter- 
preted rightly, although the next two passages in which it occurs (pp. 42, 
12 ff; 48, 22 ff) are again assigned to Origen. From p. 50, 10 onwards 
the sign where it occurs is correctly understood, though at p. 82, 20 
and in several subsequent passages the transcriber seems to have 
hesitated, for he gives (inaccurately) the form of the sign at the foot of 
the page. It is possible that the true interpretation was suggested to 
him in turning over the leaves of the MS by the fact that in two 
passages (Cramer pp. 133, 27; 273, 4) the scribe has written the 


1 Except where otherwise stated the references which follow are all to Cramer’s 
pages. 
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vertical stroke surmounted by the w, but altering his mind has crossed 
out the w and written "Iwavvov in full’. 

We have thus no less than fifteen passages assigned in the MS to 
Chrysostom, but in Cramer to Origen*. The suggestion that the 
attribution might possibly be justified by internal evidence is disposed 
of by the fact that, with the exception of the two extracts on p. 30, the 
writer has traced all of them to their proper context in the printed text 
of Chrysostom’s Homilies on 1 Corinthians*. The loss of fifteen Origen- 
citations is of course a serious one since, as is shewn by the list of 
passages given below, there are already grave lacunae. The passages 
which remain contain comments upon the following portions of the 
Epistle :—1 Cor. i 2b, 4-8, 9, 10, 17 (75), 18, 19, 20-21, 26-29; ii 
4-6, 7-8, 9-10, 11-15 ; iii 1-3, 4, 6, 9-13, 15, 16-20, 21-22; iv 1-4, 
5, 6-7, 8, 9-10, 15-18, 19-20, 21; v 1-2, 3, 5, 7-8, 9-13; Vi 3, 4-10, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19-20; vii 1-4, 5-7, 8-11, 12-14, 18-20, 21-24, 
25-28; ix 7, 10-11, 16-17, 19-22, 23, 24; X I-5, 6; xii 3, 28-29; xiii 
1-2, 3, 4-5, 8-11, 12; xiv 31, 34-36, 37-38; xv 2, 20-22, 36-37; xvi 
10-12, 13-14. 

Unfortunately the transcriber’s inaccuracy is not confined to the 
names of authors, but extends to the text. He was inadequately 
equipped for his task, and a student of Greek palaeography will readily 
recognize the cause of the following blunders taken from a host of others: 
Cramer p. 7, 6 xowdwv ‘Cod’] xowds dv 7, 9 ‘Cod’] 
IL; 32, 18 IL; 51, 10 de 
érepov ‘Cod’] IL; 79, 19 évayxpdoe ‘Cod’] évovyxpice 
II; 129, 2 tad érépous ‘Cod’ ] irodecorépovs IL ; 137, 19 
II. In fact in a very large number of cases where the reading of the 
MS is definitely cited at the foot of the page that citation is wrong. 
On p. 266, 4, not understanding the contraction of Avoxs (in opposition 
to dyri@eors), the transcriber has omitted it altogether. On p. 183, 8, 
having observed that the scribe has usually represented the ordinary 


2 On p. 151, 26, the transcriber has done Chrysostom a still further injustice by 
assigning without comment a passage prefixed by his symbol to Oecumenius—no 
doubt through sheer carelessness. The extract on p. 343, 17 ff to which no name is. 
&ttached in Cramer is also assigned by the MS to Chrysostom. 

2 P. 255, 27 ff is marked in the MS as a separate extract, but since like the pre- 
ceding it is assigned to Origen this is of less importance. 

3 It follows therefore that the references in Tischendorf Novum Testamentum 
(ed. viii, major) on i17 to p. 35, on i 25 to p. 26, on ii 1 to pp. 34, 35, on ii 2 to 
Pp. 35 (ter), on ii g to p. 42 (where a long extract is given), on ii 15 to p. 48 of 
Cramer’s Catena on 1 Cor. can no longer be cited as evidence for the reading 
of Origen in those passages. 

* This symbol is used to denote the true MS reading, transcribed without con- 
tractions. 
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contraction for xa‘, found no doubt in the exemplar, by «é and finding 
the word capxi divided at the end of a line (cap||x/) he has ingenuously 
transcribed it as cap xai, which is nonsense. 

If the Paris MS were an independent authority a careful re-collation 
of the whole of it would be imperatively necessary: but in view of the 
fact that it is in all probability a direct descendant of the Vatican 
Catena, Vat. gr. 762, not known to Cramer, this larger undertaking, 
which the writer has only carried out so far as Origen is concerned, 
is for the present superfluous. It is to be hoped that an examination 
of this Vatican Catena together with such additional information as 
may be gleaned from further discoveries of Catena MSS or fragments 
may help to throw some light upon the question—at present, as 
Professor Harnack confesses’, an obscure one—as to the character 
of the work from which the citations on 1 Corinthians are taken. 


CLAUDE JENKINS. 


THE ASITIA ON ST PAUL’S VOYAGE. 
AcTs Xxvil. 


For fourteen days the Alexandrine ship, into which the centurion 
had transferred his soldiers and prisoners at Myra, was driven by an 
ENE. gale from Crete to Malta. With regard to the food supply and 
the condition of those on board, we are told (v. 21) woAAjs dovrias 
trapxovens (A. V. ‘after long abstinence’: R. V. ‘when they had been 
long without food’: Vulg. ‘cum multa ieiunatio fuisset’: Douay Version 
‘after they had fasted a long time’). Although this expression occurs 
after an allusion to the ‘third day’ of the storm and ‘more days’, the 
participle implies that this dovria had already been in existence. In con- 
sequence of it St Paul endeavours to keep up their spirits (edOuvpetre). 
On the night before the actual wreck, he again addresses them, saying that 
it was the fourteenth day zpoodoxavres dovro: diaredeire (A. V. ‘ ye have 
tarried and continued fasting’: R. V. ‘ye wait and continue fasting’: 
Vulg. ‘expectantes ieiuni permanetis’: D.V. ‘ye expect and remain 
fasting’). In connexion with this state of things the following additional 
expressions occur—peradafeiv rpopijs, pndiv mpordaBépevor . (v. 33) 5 
mpoodaBeiv (v. 34) ; AaBwy dprov (v. 35); . . . rporeAdBovro 
tpodis (v. 36); xoperOevres tpopijs, éxBaddopevor tov airov (v. 38). Let 


* Harnack Die Chronologie der altchrisil. Litteratur ii, 1904, p. 46 note 1. 
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it be noted also that the ordinary word for ‘fasting’, viz. vyoreia, is 
used of the Jewish autumnal fast in v. 9, as also of ‘ fasting’ in all the 
other places in the N.T.; and that dovria and dovro: occur in this 
passage only. Moreover a Jewish fast did not imply eating nothing 
at all during the day, but nothing until the evening, when a full meal 
was taken; so that no notable weakness, much less any loss of heart, 
would ordinarily be the result. 

The Greek word otros has of course two general meanings, the first 
being ‘ grain’, i.e. wheat and barley either in a raw state, or as ‘ bread’; 
and the second being ‘food’ of any kind. The compound douria has 
according to Liddell and Scott first the meaning of ‘absence of food ’, 
and secondly the medical meaning of ‘loss of appetite’. Hobart (Medical 
Language of St Luke p. 276) allows the A. V. translation, as above quoted, 
to stand as if representing its only meaning ; but two of his quotations . 
at least distinctly point to ‘loss of appetite from illness’; viz. rjxerac 
doOevav dduvéwy Kai dovrins Kai Bynxés, where the ‘pains’ 
and ‘cough’ decide the meaning of the intermediate word (Hipp. 
Morb. 454): and xai rapetrero, dovros, &ypurvos (Hipp. pid. 
1096), where voluntary abstinence can scarcely be meant. At least two 
other compounds of giros retain the primary meaning of ‘ wheat’, viz. 
moAvorros used in describing countries growing much grain (Xen. Hed/. 
5.2.16: Vect.5. 3: Strabo 751, Liddell and Scott) ; and edouros to which 
Liddell and Scott give ‘ with good wheat’ (.Scho/. Theocr. 7.34) as a second 
meaning, and ‘ with good appetite’ as a first. Whether dovros was used 
colloquially by sailors and others in the Mediterranean basin at this 
time in the sense of ‘without wheat or bread’ cannot as yet be 
absolutely decided, for Messrs Grenfell and Hunt’s Papyri give no 
instance so far as they have been examined. 

As to the meaning in the context, the Zap. Gr. Test. quotes a few 
Comm. in favour of a ‘disinclination for food’ from anxiety, but 
the majority seem to treat the meaning of ‘abstinence from all kinds of 
food’ as the only one possible. At the same time they one and all 
take it for granted, that some food must have been taken, which sub- 
stantially gives away this meaning. Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St Paul p. 114) suggests the impossibility of cooking as the most 
probable cause of this abstinence. A religious motive has also been 
suggested, viz. the desire on the part of those on board to avert the 
wrath of heaven by a penitential act, as the people of Nineveh did in 
Jonah’s time. If ‘abstinence from all food’ were the only available 
meaning, it is more likely that the necessity of battening down the 
hatchways, lest the waves should in washing over the deck get down to 
the wheat and swell it, and burst open the ship, was the reason, 
However, St Luke was a physician, and nearly all the circumstances 
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recorded and the words used point the use of the word in question in 
the medical sense of ‘loss of appetite from illness’, which in this case 
would of course be sea-sickness. As the reasons for adopting this latter 
meaning at the same time render the former one improbable, it will be 
best to deal with them both together. 

There is a moral certainty that the ship was one of the fleet of corn 
ships plying between Alexandria and Rome under certain imperial 
regulations. The same wind, which drove the Adramyttian ship, in 
which the centurion and his company sailed from Caesarea round the 
east cape of Cyprus, would have forced the ship from Alexandria to 
make for Myra on a larboard tack seven points from the wind. Again, 
when hesitating about wintering at Fair Havens in Crete, it is the 
centurion who is represented as ultimately deciding the question (v. 11), 
and not the owner. Anyhow there was plenty of wheat on board, for 
the very last act before cutting loose their anchors on the Maltese coast 
was to throw overboard ‘the wheat’ (rév oirov, v. 38). Moreover on the 
last night there was either bread or the means of baking it, for St Paul 
took ‘bread’ (dprov). Again, bread is the usual form in which wheat is 
eaten ; yet any traveller in uncivilized countries will testify that most 
satisfying meals can be made by simply chewing whole grain. Lastly, 
a few exceptionally constituted men might last out a fourteen days’ 
abstinence from food, yet a chance collection of sailors, soldiers, and 
passengers would not be able to do so, as a matter of fact: much less 
would they be able to make a heavy satisfying meal (v. 38) after so long 
a fast. They had then plenty of food on board, and could have eaten 
it if they wished and could get access to it. 

On the other hand there is evidence to shew that the motion of the 
ship was a specially trying one. On leaving Clauda we are given to 
understand that, if they had allowed themselves to drift in a line with 
the wind, they would have been cast on the African quicksands. Hence 
they took measures to work up northwards of the direct line of the 
wind, about three points, as Smith reckons and the position of Clauda 
and Malta shews. The wind was known as the Euroclydon, or the 
wind that causes ‘wide waves’, if we take the reading of the Text. 
Rec. as a corrupt, or the sailors’, form of EipuxAvdwv. (Between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Tasmania are what are called the Roaring 
Forties, i.e. a stretch of sea in lat. 40° S., where huge ‘ wide waves’, 
caused by the monsoons up north, in certain months cross the ships’ 
course continuously.) Whether this be the true reading or not, a ship 
driven in a line with the wind merely pitches and tosses; but if she 
works out of the direct line she gets a peculiarly trying screwing motion 
over and above the pitching motion. There is, therefore, ample reason 
for surmising that most of those on board suffered from ordinary sea- 
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sickness and its mental effects. Usually this illness passes off in three 
days or so, but considering the size of the ship, viz. about 500 tons, as 
is usually reckoned, and the violence of the gale (vv. 14-20), and the 
difficulty at all events of getting appetizing food, the usual ‘loss of 
appetite’ and general collapse may well have lasted in most cases all 
the fourteen days. If this hypothesis is correct, a certain amount of 
nourishment would have been regularly taken, but not much; and the 
physical weakness and misery and despondency of mind would have 
been at the end very pronounced. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose, that every one was thus suffering : St Paul and St Luke appear 
to have been quite well; and the sailors must have constantly been able 
to attend to the ship day and night to keep her in her course, as is clear 
also from the quickness with which they discerned the approach of land 
and took the necessary measures against being wrecked in the darkness 
of the night. The word zoAAjjs also may be pressed to mean that this 
dovria, while general, was not universal. 

St Paul’s words also point to this same meaning, Sometime after 
the third day he tries to cheer them up by narrating his vision. This 
is of course the very thing done nowadays by friends, who are well, to 
those who are ill, in order to check the disposition to give way to 
despondency. The use of the word zpocdoxévres, some days after, 
points to the additional despondency, which must have supervened in 
consequence of the delay in the fulfilment of St Paul’s prophecy. Then 
he had to urge them to take more to eat than they had been in the habit 
of taking. Three times is the prep. pds used (T.R.), as if intended to 
denote the necessity of taking something in addition to the small amount 
theretofore taken, that they might be strong enough to endure the 
coming struggle in landing. Again it is stated that they did make the 
effort to throw off their languor, for they became ed@vyo., and thereon 
they were able to make a hearty meal (xopeo@évres, v. 38). 

Words of encouragement alone, however, would scarcely have so 
completely attained the Apostle’s object, had he not been aided by 
external circumstances. First of all, the ship riding at anchor in the 
bay would haye pitched only, and have been freed from the screwing 
motion above alluded to. Then there are definite reasons for believing 
that the storm had spent its strength. (i) The sailors saw that they 
could again at last launch their small boat, which they had with such 
difficulty got on board fourteen days before (vv. 16, 30). (ii) The 
wind is described as rveovcy (v. 40), i.e. as a breeze, and no longer as 
a gale. (iii) On landing there was heavy rain, which generally holds 
off in a violent gale owing to the homogeneousness of the atmosphere 
due to the agitation of the air, but falls on the fall of the wind. Another _ 
reason is suggested below. The fact that on running aground the stern 
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of the ship was broken up is no proof to the contrary, for long after 
a continuous gale it takes many hours and even days for the long heavy 
rollers completely to cease. 

We may sum up these considerations then briefly thus. In favour 
of the medical meaning of ‘loss of appetite from illness’ for dovria is 
the acknowledged preference of St Luke for using medical terms, 
especially in cases of illness; the excessively trying motion of the ship 
even for fairly good sailors; the course taken by St Paul and the 
expressions he uses; and the result of the partial removal of the cause 
of the illness on the last night. 

There is, however, one point which still awaits a full and satisfactory 
explanation, and that is why the Apostle did not urge those on board 
to take a good meal when he addressed them on the first occasion 
(vv. 21-26), but confined himself to words of encouragement only. 
Even if dovros cannot bear the meaning of ‘ without farinaceous food’, 
yet one great cause of the want of appetite may have been the inability 
to get access to the store of wheat and bread or biscuits below deck. 
To this day in those parts the sailors and working classes live chiefly 
on (i) onions, leeks, figs, dried grapes, and such like; (ii) wheat and 
barley bread. Salt and sun-dried fish, as also occasionally flesh meat, 
are added as accessories, rather than as a substantial part of a meal. 
There do not seem to have been any very elaborate arrangements for 
boarding passengers in common in those days ; and probably those on 
board each had with him a supply at least of the first-named kinds of 
food. When leaving Fair Havens with a gentle south wind the little 
boat was out, and the hatches were doubtless open to air the wheat 
below: for it seeaned only a pleasant run of some six hours, and they 
would be safe for the winter in the excellent harbour of Phoenix. 
When the storm came down upon them and the waves began to break 
over the bulwarks, the first step to take would be to shut down the 
hatchways. If the water got in torrents into the wheat, it would swell 
and burst open the sides of the ship in spite of the undergirding ropes. 

On leaving Clauda not only would there have been pooping seas 
washing over the deck, but also a certain amount of water over the 
bulwarks, for the course implies that the ship was slightly sideways to 
the wind. It is true that it is stated that there was an éxBoAy on the 
second day, but it is quite possible that what was thrown overboard 
was wares on deck, for later on it is particularly stated that they threw 
over ‘¢he wheat’, in contrast it may be to what they had previously 
thrown overboard. It may well be that they did not dare to open the 
hatchways after once the gale had got the ship into its clutches (ovvap- 
maoévros, v. 15). Hence they had to live on what they happened to 
have on deck, A medical man told the writer that in his opinion an 
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ordinary passenger could keep alive for fourteen days on fruit and 
vegetable fare but that he would be very weak, unless it was supplemented 
with farinaceous food. Hence as long as the wheat could not be got 
at, it was no use for St Paul to invite the people to take a solid meal ; 
but on the last night, when there are reasons for thinking that the wind 
had lulled, and the waves were no longer breaking over the deck, and 
the hatches could be opened, then he could encourage them to make 
a good meal, represented by the word tpodijs. They had access to 
wheat and bread. There is about go per cent. of water in fresh fruit 
and vegetables, and about 75 per cent. of solid matter in dry bread ; 
and consequently a very satisfactory meaning is given to the words 
xopeabévres tpopijs (v. 38). If this hypothesis will hold good, it would 
seem that every difficulty is cleared up, as far as the condition and 
health of those on board are concerned. There are one or two 
difficulties with regard to the navigation, which it will be best to deal with 
separately. 

PS. The Rev. Dr Moulton has been so kind as to hunt out an 
instance of dovréw, meaning ‘abstinence from food owing to illness’ in 
the Egyptian Papyri, Kenyon’s edition, No. 144, a first-century letter. 


J. R. Mapan. 


MARK THE ‘CURT-FINGERED’ EVANGELIST. 


IN a paper on ‘ The Early Church and the Synoptic Gospels’, printed 
in this JouRNAL (v 330ff), Mr Burkitt has called special attention to 
the causes leading to the very subordinate place once occupied by 
Mark’s Gospel, as compared with the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
With his general position that this was due largely to ‘the frankly 
biographical element’ predominating in it over the formally didactic 
element, which is so marked a feature of Matthew in particular, I fully 
concur. But when he proceeds to explain how it was that, in spite 
of this drawback to the general acceptance and appreciation of the more 
purely historical Gospel, it did actually win its way at length to equal 
honour with its fuller and more didactic fellows, I cannot but think 
that he overlooks the most important factor of all, viz. the sheer weight 
of a strong and definite historical tradition connecting that Gospel with 
the witness of an apostle, to wit Peter. It was not ‘an ethical instinct’ 
or ‘a historical instinct’; for, as Mr Burkitt points out, the Church at 
large was not much alive to the historic interest of ‘the story of the 
ministry’, while it preferred the explicit ethics embodied in sayings 
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to the ethical ideal implicit in the concrete Life. It was something 
else which turned the scale in favour of Mark’s narrative, when it 
became a question of its being coordinated in honour with the other 
members of the Quaternion of canonical Gospels. The matter is one 
of considerable interest and importance, and will bear looking into 
a little, especially as it may lead us to a proper understanding of the 
strange tradition that Mark the Evangelist was 6 xoAoBoddxrvAos, an 
epithet variously explained in the Latin prefaces to his Gospel. 

We observe, then, that down to the time of Papias’ apologetic refer- 
ence, as we may fairly style it, there is no trace of Mark’s Gospel— 
beyond its early use in Matthew! and Luke—outside the Roman Church. 
There the signs of its presence in Clement’s Epistle are disputable, | 
but hardly so the evidence afforded by Hermas (see Swete’s St Mark, 
xxivf). And more interesting still, Justin Martyr, our first explicit 
witness, and writing probably in Rome, refers to it under the description 
‘memoirs of Peter’ (Dia/. 106, cf. 88). This shews the light in which 
the Roman Church regarded a Gospel which early and seemingly 
trustworthy tradition tells us was compiled by its author specially in 
response to a local demand in Rome. It also explains, at one and 
the same time, two facts tending in different directions, namely, the 
gradualness with which this narrative took its place as a canonical 
Gospel, and the firmness of its hold on that place, once it had gained 
it. ‘Peter's Memoirs’ might not at once be regarded exactly as a 
Gospel of the type created by Matthew, and to which Luke fairly 
readily conformed; but once it was classed with these at all, it was 
bound to occupy its place of honour without dispute, as being virtually 
the oral Gospel of the great apostle Peter (as Luke was believed to be 
that of the great apostle Paul). Yet we have evidence that it had 
to overcome no little prejudice in passing from its original position 
as the local Gospel book of the Roman Church, to the canonical 
position of general use throughout the churches of the Empire. When 
exactly it began to attain wider circulation, such as is involved in Papias’ 
reference to it, is uncertain. If Mr Burkitt’s view be correct, that the 
phenomena of the lost ending point to a time when ‘no more than 
a single mutilated copy was in existence, or at least available’ for copy- 
ing—at the request, it may be, of foreign churches—then it is natural 
to suppose that it was not earlier than the end of the first century 
(when the end of the unique copy in the archives of the Roman Church 
had already perished by frequent use). But in any case, when it 


1 The author of our Matthew may have used Mark's own copy. This Mark would 
naturally carry back with him to the East, whither he probably returned some time 
before his death. Luke would have access to the work in Rome, where his Gospel, 
as well as Acts, was most likely written. 
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reached Asia Minor it probably found the Matthew Gospel firmly 
entrenched in general use and regard. 

Compared with the full and comprehensive contents of such a Gospel, 
especially as regards Christ’s sayings, Mark’s brief and less artificially 
symmetrical narrative, would naturally awaken a good deal of criticism 
as an unsatisfying and, as it were, curtailed account of the Lord’s words 
and ministry. To meet this feeling, Papias seems to have inserted 
(in his preface?) the history of its origin as derived from ‘the Elder’ 
whose traditions he largely relies on. That history tended to establish 
the authentic nature and value of Mark’s narrative as far as it goes, 
on the ground that it was a faithful account of what Peter had actually 
taught in his hearing, in the course of his practical ministry of the 
Word. Thus Papias seems to have silenced objection in Asia, where 
the missing ending soon found a substitute in the present ‘longer 
ending’. 

Our next witness to the regretful feeling with which Mark’s ‘ meagre’ 
contents, as they were thought, were regarded even by those who 
accepted it for the sake of its apostolic origin, comes from Rome itself. 
Hippolytus, in arguing against Marcion’s dualism, writes (Philos. vii 30) 
as follows: ‘Whenever, then, Marcion or any one of his dogs barks 
against the Demiurge, putting forward the doctrines springing from the 
contraposition of Good and Evil, one must say to them that neither 
Paul the Apostle nor Mark 6 xodoBoddxrvAos reported such doctrines— 
for none of these things are written in the Gospel according to Mark 
—but Empedocles of Agrigentum.’ 

As to the conjunction of Mark with Paul as an authority which even 
a Marcionite must accept as conclusive, the note in the edition of 
Duncker and Schneidewin is almost certainly right. ‘ Videtur autem 
Hippolytus hac appellatione [6 xoAoBoddxrvdos] ideo usus esse, ut simul 
alluderet ad mutilatum quo Marcion uteretur evangelium, quod, cum 
Lucae esset, Hippolytus prave Marco adscribebat. Idem, cum Paulum 
Marco consociet, Marcioneum Novi Foederis canonem complectitur 
universum.’ But even so, it does not seem to have occurred to 
Duncker, to whom we owe the note, to question the literal meaning 
of the epithet altogether; he simply treats the metaphorical allusion 
to the ‘curtailed’, or more exactly ‘curt-fingered’, character of Mark’s 
Gospel, as secondary (ut simul alluderet). Yet surely, when we reflect 
on it for a moment, Hippolytus cannot have meant in such a solemn, 
argumentative context to introduce suddenly and without explanation 
a reference to ‘a personal peculiarity which had impressed itself on 
the memory of the Roman Church’ (Swete, of. cit. p. xxii). The very 
persistence of such a detail in the local tradition down to Hippolytus’ 
day is not very likely ; nor would it in any case be introduced in this 
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passing way into a treatise meant also for circulation beyond Rome. 
Surely the term is meant in a self-explanatory sense, obvious to all who 
knew Mark’s Gospel, transferring to the Evangelist himself an epithet 
proper to his work, which seemed but a ‘curtailed’ account of Christ’s 
ministry, when compared with the fuller Matthew and Luke—curtailed 
especially at the extremities, the beginning and the end. That this 
is the true view is further shewn by the divergent stories found in 
different prefaces to the Vulgate, as to the exact sense in which Mark 
was literally ‘curt-fingered’. Such divergence betrays their nature 
as glosses upon the simple epithet, the ultimate origin of which may 
well be the passage in Hippolytus. Thus I think we may bid good-bye 
to these stories as to Mark’s physical peculiarity, while we gain instead 
fresh evidence as to how hard a fight Mark’s Gospel had to wage with 
religious pracjudicia. At the same time we are made to realize afresh 
the strength of the historical tradition which carried it to victory, and the 
deference paid by the Church of the second century to genuine tradition, 
even when not quite in a line with its current notions. Mr Burkitt 
speaks of ‘the fine instinct-—may we not say imspiration?—which 
prompted the inclusion of the Gospel according to St Mark among 
the books of the New Testament’. I would rather speak of the fine 
loyalty to a genuine tradition, and to an apostle’s witness, even where 
its full value and significance were but dimly appreciated. 


VERNON BaRTLET. 
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Acta Pauli, aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift 
Nr. 1, herausgegeben von Cart ScuMIpT. Pp. viii+240+80, 
nebst Tafelband. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1904.) 

It is seven years since the announcement was first made that the 
University of Heidelberg had become the owner of an important Coptic 
papyrus containing the Acts of Paul. News of the discovery of the MS 
in Egypt had reached London some time before and it is somewhat 
disheartening to reflect that, were it not that they ‘manage these things 
better in Germany’, an English library might now be in possession of 
what must rank as one of the most interesting of the theological texts 
recovered within recent years. That more detailed information and 
the promised edition of the text should have been so slow in appearing 
will be readily understood and condoned by any one who examines the 
photographic plates wherein the remnants of a once splendid volume 
are here reproduced. But one leaf has been preserved in anything 
approaching completeness (Taf. 21, 22); the majority of the eighty 
plates shew the results of months of labour, the strain of which is only 
to be fully realized by those who, like Dr Schmidt, have had to under- 
take ‘joinery’ of a similar kind. Some 2000 fragments, many of them 
of less than an inch in surface, had to be dealt with and, if possible, 
pieced together and assigned their proper positions. Further study 
of the text may suggest some rearrangement in the sequence of the 
disconnected fragments, and a revision of the translation or of the 
suggested completions of the countless /acunae; but what Dr Schmidt 
has already accomplished will merit the congratulations of all who can 
appreciate his ingenuity and patience. . 

The MS dates, in the editor’s opinion, from the sixth century or 
earlier—formerly he inclined to place it a century later. This is a 
question upon which avowedly no final judgement is at present possible. 
The uncials in which the text is written shew some peculiarities for 
which it is difficult to find a parallel. The suggested date can there- 
fore, so far as based on palaeographical grounds, be accepted pro- 
visionally. The Coptic dialect which it exhibits is an argument for 
placing the papyrus (or the original whence it was copied) in a relatively 
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early period; for it appears to belong to a transitory stage in that 
developement passed through by the ancient idiom of Achmim on its 
way to become the dominant classical language of Sa‘idic literature. 
Its phonetic characteristics appear to me to place it in relation to the 
jargon of the Theban private and legal documents of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, while it also has points of contact with the similar 
texts from a more northern district (Hermopolis). Both these groups 
seem to exemplify a somewhat further stage in a similar evolution. 

The final subscription closing the text sufficiently proclaims its 
contents, though doubts may arise as to the editor’s proposed completion 
of the damaged words (the photograph here, Taf. 58, is among the 
least successful). The Acts of Paul once held an honourable place 
among the extracanonical books of the New Testament. Origen, 
Hippolytus, and Eusebius cite or refer to them with respect; ancient 
catalogues of Scripture contain them. The Syrian (and so the 
Armenian) Church appears actually to have received them as canonical, 
down, at any rate, to the time of Ephraim. Their literary history 
need not, however, be recapitulated ; the importance of Dr Schmidt’s 
publication lies elsewhere. The recovery of this venerable Coptic 
text has been the means of giving an unlooked-for solution to at least 
two much discussed problems. For its continuous narrative—the 
editor successfully demonstrates its unity, in spite of lengthy gaps— 
embraces not merely the Acts, the story of the Apostle’s journeys and 
adventures, amplified and distorted from the canonical narrative ; but 
it gives, as integral parts of these, the incident hitherto known inde- 
pendently as the ‘Acts of Paul and Thecla’, then the apocryphal 
correspondence of Paul with the Corinthian Church, which Zahn (and 
before him, Lacroze) had guessed to belong to some such narrative ; 
and finally the apostle’s Martyrdom, likewise regarded previously as 
an independent work. 

To account for the subsequent disappearance of the Acts as a whole, 
Dr Schmidt has recourse to the theory which he has already defended 
in discussing the ancient and eventually superseded versions of other 
books of the same class (Die alten Petrusakten, 1903)’. He supposes 
the original forms of such works to have early fallen into disrepute 
in catholic circles owing to their adoption into the rival canon of the 
Manichaeans. Favoured by heretics, they could no longer be counten- 
anced in the orthodox communities where they had originated; and 
hence a revised version was required, from which in time particular 
incidents were extracted, to be thenceforth employed by the Church 
in her menology. To this revision, then, we should owe the various 
secondary forms in which, for instance, the story of Paul and Thecla 

? Vide this Journat vol. v pp. 295, 296, 
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attained such wide popularity in east and west. The ancient Coptic 
text, supported by the shortest of the Greek versions, alone survives, 
Dr Schmidt holds, to represent the original form of the work. This 
view of origins is in direct opposition to that of Lipsius, for whom 
such apocryphal Acts were originally the product of Gnostic writers— 
a theory to which von Dobschiitz and Hilgenfeld have lent their 
support. 

Having been able to shew that various stories in which Paul is the 
central figure are but extracts from these voluminous Acts, Dr Schmidt 
can apply the traditions as to the authorship and date of the parts to the 
discussion of the whole. The ‘presbyter of Asia’, to whom Tertullian 
ascribes the history of Paul and Thecla, may now be assumed to have 
composed the whole work. The presbyter was, we are told, speedily 
condemned for his misdirected zeal; nevertheless an excerpt from 
his work (the Corinthian letters) was for a long while able to maintain 
its popularity, owing, Dr Schmidt thinks, to the applicability of its 
arguments to the doctrinal disputes of a later age. 

The date of the Acts had been variously fixed by previous scholars 
between 120 and 180. Dr Schmidt prefers the latest of these limits ; 
and he suggests that ‘ Asia’, whence the writer is assumed to have 
come, may, in view of several indications in the text, be further narrowed 
to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 

In closing, a word may be’ said as to the translation of the Coptic 
text. The translation as published was made from a lithographed 
reproduction of the text which it was afterwards possible to revise and 
indeed to replace by one in type. The emendations standing below 
the German rendering may therefore be ignored, as they are embodied 
in the revised text now printed. The reliability of Dr Schmidt’s trans- 
lation may best be tested in those passages where other versions offer 
no assistance (e.g. pp. 52-74), and an examination of these shews that 
his rendering fulfils all reasonable demands. In these portions too 
he has been perforce less ready to fill /acunae than in the pages where 
parallel texts have now and then tempted him to overboldness in this 
respect *, 

W. E. Crum. 


1 The rare and obscure expression sek-tootf (p. 53 note) occurs in a homily of 
Chrysostom, Rossi, Papiri II ii 36: ‘Then God caused Abraham to stay or hold his 
hand by a voice.’ The Greek (P. G. 56, 593) omits this phrase. Also Paris MS 
1315, 27a: ‘But if God stay His hand a little, forthwith we raise our hands in 
wrath.’ 
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Selections from the Literature of Theism. Edited by ALFRED CALDECOTT 
and H. R. MacxintosH. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1904.) 


One has so often to lament the hardihood with which professed 
teachers of religion are content to approach and even to discuss in an 
authoritative manner great theological questions for dealing with which 
they are not qualified by any adequate first-hand acquaintance with 
the best that has been thought on these subjects by the many great 
intellects which, from the days of the Greeks downwards, have devoted 
themselves to such enquiries ; so often again to deplore their readiness 
to treat as of first-rate authority on these matters some book, very 
often admirable in its way, by some person of distinction in their 
own church or school of thought, which is for the moment the fashion, 
but which is only made ridiculous by being elevated to a rank which 
would never be awarded to a work of similar standing in the world 
of thought outside ; that it is with much satisfaction that one welcomes 
this selection from acknowledged masters in philosophical theology, 
representing a great variety of points of view, as likely to prove of the 
greatest educational value in the training of men who aim at being 
representative of religion among men of culture. While it is always 
true that, as the old saying has it, it is not through dialectic that God 
has been pleased to send salvation to His people, there is no reason 
to suppose that the instrument of His gracious purpose is to be sought 
in the reproduction at third hand of imperfectly comprehended results 
of past dialectic ; yet such is much that passes among us as the definite 
teaching of revealed truth. 

The authors from whom Dr Caldecott and Dr Mackintosh have 
made their selection are the following: St Anselm, St Thomas Aquinas, 
Descartes, Spinoza, John Smith (the Cambridge Platonist), Berkeley, 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Cousin, Comte, Mansel, Lotze, Martineau, 
Janet, and Ritschl. The few notes which the editors have added are 
for the most part excellent. It is possible to doubt whether they 
do not assume a more advanced philosophical training than is to be 
expected from those to whom this book might be of most use. It 
would have been better, for example, to explain (it could have been 
done quite briefly) on p. 50 the meaning of ‘objective’ and ‘formal’ 
in Descartes. Every one has not within reach the two dictionaries 
of philosophical terms (neither of them very satisfactory) to which 
reference is made ; and, if they had, they would not find the accounts 
there given particularly clear. 

It is inevitable that one should feel in respect of a selection of this 
sort, that, had one made it oneself, the choice would have been slightly 
different. Thus I should have chosen another passage from the 
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Kritik der Urtheilskraft; 1 should have added a piece from George 
Eliot’s translation of the Essence of Christianity by Feuerbach, a 
writer who had much to do with originating a line of thought which 
has been prominent in recent theology ; and to the importance of whom 
Ritschl bears witness in a passage which is included in the present 
selection. I should have been inclined to look out something from 
Pascal and something from Butler; and I should have liked to see 
both Carlyle and Newman recognized; while it is strange to find 
Hegelianism quite unrepresented. Hegel perhaps does not lend him- 
self to selections, but, in a book intended for English readers, Green, 
whose influence on the higher religious thought of this country was 
very important during the last twenty years of the nineteenth century, 
might well have been given a place among the writers chosen. 

Some points in the notes seem to require correction. On p. 21 
Dr Caldecott says: ‘In determining his position Aquinas mediated 
between the Neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysius (whose work De 
Nominibus was before him) and such Aristotelianism as was known 
to him” This is misleading. The book De Divinis Nominibus was 
not the only work of ‘ Dionysius’ before St Thomas ; and the expression 
‘such Aristotelianism as was known to him’ does not suggest that 
(as was the case) he knew all the principal Aristotelian writings that 
are known to us, and commented upon most of them. Of course both 
in the case of Aristotle and in that of ‘ Dionysius’ he used only Latin 
versions. Would it not be truer to speak of him as mediating between 
the Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle and the traditional dogma 
of the Church ? 

Again, on p. 66, Dr Caldecott seems to assume on the part of Kant 
a knowledge of Anselm’s ‘ontological argument as distinct from that 
of Descartes’. I do not know what evidence there is for this. On 
p. 223 the precise meaning of Vernunft in Kant is perhaps insufficiently 
grasped. A very extraordinary mistake occurs on p. 313. Cousin 
is made to speak of ‘that Eternal Beauty of which Deotimus had 
glimpses and which 4e thus depicts to Socrates in the Symposium’. 
The italics are mine; and the metamorphosis of the Mantinean 
prophetess into a man is not Cousin’s. 

There is a misprint of ‘in infinity’ for ‘to infinity’ on p. 25; and 
another of ‘eternal’ for ‘external’ on p, 327. 

C. C. J. Wess. 
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The English Church from the Accession of Charles I to the Death of Anne. 
By W. H. Hutton. (London, Macmillan, 1903. 75. 6d.) 


Mr Hutton has written a most interesting and accurate account of 
the history of his period, from the point of view of one of the contending 
parties. It is a remarkable feat of imagination and sympathy that he 
should have succeeded in throwing himself into the cause of the High 
Churchmen of the seventeenth century, and in presenting it to us as 
they would have wished it presented, with much of the charm and 
distinction that was peculiar to them. We must thank him heartily for 
setting before us that side of the debate which most needs a competent 
advocate at the present time. But his work suffers from the inevitable 
disadvantages of advocacy. He would be defeating his own purpose 
if he were impartial. He deals out stern justice to the vices of 
his enemies. Archbishop Williams, for instance, is belaboured un- 
sparingly, and the one grave moral fault of William III is mentioned 
thrice. Yet there are competent judges who recognize a better side to 
the character of Williams, and Bishop Stubbs has set an example of 
making allowance for the temptations of kings who offended more 
grievously than William III, whose misconduct was never permitted . 
to influence his public action. It would be ungracious to bring 
forward the faults of partisans of the other side, which Mr Hutton has 
had, at any rate, the valid excuse of limited space for omitting. He 
writes this history, in fact, in the spirit in which Dr Johnson composed 
parliamentary debates ; and it is characteristic that in his kindly account 
of the Nonjurors he is silent as to Dr Johnson’s account of the morals 
of those divines. 

But sympathy is never allowed to disturb the course of the narrative. 
In one point, however, Mr Hutton seems to have been slightly misled. 
Surely he attributes too much importance to the early successes of the 
Laudian party. In every generation an active minority raises funds 
and excites alarm which are out of proportion to its intrinsic strength. 
The real cause of the ultimate victory was not the work of Laud but 
the death of Charles. And in Mr Hutton’s very instructive statement 
of the forces opposed to the Archbishop hardly sufficient weight seems 
to be given to the most formidable of all. It was less the active hostility 
of such men as Lord Saye and Sele than the unwilling alienation of the 
moderate Puritans that brought disaster to the Church. Such men as 
Sibbes and Goudge (if his name may be spelt as his descendants spell 
it to-day) were as much the normal Churchmen of that age as were the 
Latitudinarians in the eighteenth century. 
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The time has not yet come when by the co-ordination of the results 
of local enquiry we can hope for a comprehensive knowledge of the 
fortunes of the clergy under Puritan rule. But perhaps Mr Hutton 
might have been more precise. He speaks of the activity of the 
Committee for Plundered Ministers, but he does not tell us that it was 
formed to provide for duly ordained and beneficed clergy ejected from 
the counties of which the King’s forces were in possession, and that 
though its members no doubt felt a sincere pleasure in making vacancies 
which their evicted friends might fill, they had on their side whatever 
moral advantage may lie in the adversary being the aggressor. And 
Mr Hutton is hardly justified in saying that ‘it was made practically 
impossible for any Episcopalian clergyman to hold a living.’ The word 
Episcopalian is ambiguous; if it means episcopally ordained, we must 
remember that the Westminster Assembly was composed of elderly 
beneficed clergy nominated by the Members of Parliament, and that 
they with all that large portion of the clergy who were in general 
sympathy with them were safe from interference under Puritan rule. 
If any sectary refused to pay their tithe, the law-courts would enforce it 
as strictly as they had done in the King’s day. If, on the other hand, 
‘Episcopalian’ is taken to mean an upholder of the episcopal con- 
stitution of the Church as it was before and after the Commonwealth, it 
is surely remarkable how many prominent Churchmen managed to gain 
and hold livings during this period; Fuller, South, Gauden, Lake the 
Nonjuror of after-days, to name but a few. And if men of this rank 
were numerous, we may be sure that humbler holders of the same views 
were still more safe. In fact, the collapse of the attempt to establish 
Presbyterianism removed all restrictions from a man who was at peace 
with his own parishioners. The Independent system was as favourable 
to a High Churchman as toa Congregationalist. It would be dangerous 
for him to use the Prayer-book, though according to a well-known 
anecdote he might repeat its words by heart. But if none of his own 
people complained to the County Committee, it was the business of no 
one else to interfere, and we may be sure that the exercise of ordinary 
tact was in many cases a sufficient protection. Mr Hutton seems also 
to overstate the number of ejections. He says that ‘ most of the clergy 
were ejected from their livings.’? Was this so in the Eastern counties ? 
Elsewhere, if a fairly wide induction from parishes in Wilts and Dorset 
may be trusted, the Puritan authorities were moved rather by secular 
considerations than by zeal, and the occupants of poor vicarages were 
often allowed to remain, though strict search was made into the 
malignancy of comfortable rectors. Yet even among these there were 
notable instances of connivence, probably due to family or social relations 
with the country gentlemen who formed the County Committees. But 
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the points of interest in this obscure period are countless, and it’ is 
ungracious to dwell upon points of difference. One more, however, may 
be mentioned. No attack was made under the Commonwealth, except 
in Wales, upon parochial endowments, though plans were drawn for 
division of parishes and local adjustment of incomes. Mr Hutton’s 
language might be misunderstood to mean that the whole revenue of 
the Church, and not merely that of the Bishops and Cathedral and 
Collegiate churches, was affected by legislation. 

It is superfluous to praise the literary merits of Mr Hutton’s work, 
and especially the skill with which he marshals his facts and his judicious 
selection of points of local and personal interest with which to brighten 
his narrative. And if we are inevitably reminded that there are other 
sides to the story, that in itself is a thankworthy service. Not that 
he fails to state the problems of ecclesiastical polity with sufficient 
definiteness. When he impresses upon us the Erastianism of Charles I, 
we are forced to reflect whether any Church which is, or is attempting 
to become, effectively national can escape that charge. 


E. W. Watson. 


Actus Beati Francisci et Sociorum eius. Edidit Paut Sasatier. (Paris, 


Fischbacher, 1902, 10 fr.) 


Tuis is the fourth volume of M. Sabatier’s Collection d'études et de 
documents, and, if it is not so valuable as some of its predecessors, it is 
still full of interest. What is the relation of the Actus in the Floretum 
to the modern Fioretti? It is this question which M. Sabatier dis- 
cusses in his lucid introduction, and his careful collation of a very large 
number of MSS enables us to answer it with some certainty. It is 
true that he is not yet able to give a critical edition which traces every 
statement in the Actus to its source; he is content with a tentative 
enterprise, which is, however, far in advance of what we have hitherto 
possessed. We have not yet got the Actus in their first state. But 
we can trace two definite sources, one enthusiastic and fresh, one 
much less vivid and more formal. Is the former the work of Ugolino, 
the author of the Miorett#i? Are the later pages, full of miracles and 
conventionality, without historical value? To ask such a question, says 
M. Sabatier, were an unpardonable error. The work of Ugolino him- 
self, the editor would say, has most value when it deals with matters 
fifty or eighty years before his own day. The Umbrian people have in 
their hearts the best and truest view of its value. Of the strange alliance 
between the Bollandist Suyskens and the rationalists M. Sabatier 
will have nothing favourable to say. As to date, the latest parts of the 
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Actus must be before 1328. There is a thorough examination of the 
MSS, an excellent index, and a discussion of the formation of the present 
text. The book is indispensable to a critical study of the ‘monumenta 
Franciscana’. 


W. H. Hutton. 


A Description of the Liturgical MSS preserved in the Libraries of the 
Orthodox East (Opisanie Liturgigeskich Rukopisej Chranja&tichsja v 
Bibliotekach Pravoslavnjago Vostoka), By ALEXANDER DmITRIEV- 
SKIJ. 2 vols Kiev, 1895-1901. Vol. ii. 


THE present review only concerns the second volume of this monu- 
mental work, relating to the Zuchologia. The first volume, relating 
to Zypica, I leave to one more familiar with that class of manuscript 
than myself. The two volumes are independent of each other and 
admit of being reviewed apart. M. Dmitrievskij, who has a chair in 
the Seminary at Kiev, both supplements the Zuchologion of Goar and 
makes what is, since the appearance of Goar’s work, the most important 
contribution to our knowledge of the Greek rites. With indefatigable 
industry he has worked through 162 codices, and prints all that is 
to be found in them which is not in Goar, referring his reader to the 
latter's work for all texts that are to be found in it. This plan has 
saved this volume from being three, instead of one thousand, pages 
in length. But the student who would use it must have Goar at his 
elbow. 

It is a pity that Migne never saw his way to reprinting the latter 
in his Patrologia Graeca, for it is a rare and expensive book. 

The student who is ignorant of Russian need not be deterred from 
purchasing Dmitrievskij’s work; for, with the exception of the first 
twelve pages of preface, there is hardly any Russian text, and the 
brief descriptions of the codices present little difficulty to any one armed 
with a dictionary. A convenient index of contents drawn up in Greek 
is sold with the second volume, which can be procured separately. 

Perhaps the best idea of the enormous value of this work is to be 
conveyed in a list of the codices arranged chronologically which the 
editor has used. I stop short of the fifteenth century in making this 
list. 
Cent. 9-10. Sinai cod. 957. Cent. 11. Sinai cod. 959. 

Cent. 10. Sinai cod. 956. Cent. rr and12. Sinai codd. 962 
Cent. 10. Sinai cod. 958. and 961. 
Cent. 11-12. Athos Pantel. 162. a.D. 1153. Sinai cod. 973. 
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Cent. 12. Sinai codd. 1040 and A.D. 1332. Athos Philotheos cod. 

963. 177- 
on 12-13. Sinai codd. 1020 A.D, 1386. Athos Dionysius cod. 

and 1036, and Patmos cod. 99. 

713. Cent. 14. Athos Vatopédi cod. 
Cent. 13. Patmos cod. 104. 133 (744); S. Saba, now Pa- 
A.D. 1260. Patmos cod. 709. triarchate of Jerusalem, cod. 
Cent. 13. Patmos codd. 730, 105, 362 (607); Sinai codd. 96s, 


719; Athos Esphygmene codex, 
unnumbered; Athos Laura of 
Athanas. cod. 189; A codex of 
the Archimandrite Antonine 
now in the Imperial Library ; 
Sinai codd. 960, 966, 967, 982, 


994; 99°, 983, 991, 981; Alex- 
andria Patriarchate (in Cairo) 
cod. 149-104 (No. 94); Athos 
Kutlum. cod. 491; Athens 
National Library cod. 356; 
Athos Kutlum. cod. 33; Athos 


1039. Xenia cod. 163: ibidem cod. 
Cent. 13-14. Sinai codd. 964, 161; Athos Laura Athanas, cod. 
971. unnumbered. 


A.D. 1306. Athos Esphygmene Cent. 14 (12) of the same library 

codex, unnumbered. cod. B. no. 7; of the same, D. 

NO. 93- 

The above are the first forty-eight of the codices used by Dmit- 
rievskij. The oldest of them, Sinai 957, contains the Baptismal rites, 
those of Marriage, Prayers for animal sacrifice and Co/udi, the Blessing 
of the Waters, Lections for certain Saints’ Days, and certain prayers 
for use in Lent. The next oldest, Sinai 956, is a roll containing, with 
other matter, the Ordinations of the various grades and the Blessing 
of the Waters. The third in order of age, Sinai 958, is the first which 
contains the Eucharistic Liturgy of St Basil and of the Presanctified. 
It contains the Baptismal, Epiphany, and Marriage rites. 

Among these rites are two services of supplication for the Rise of 
the Nile. One of them is from a Cairo MS written a.D. 1790. This 
is based on the Epiphany rite, from which it takes most of its lections. 
It is appointed to be used on the Sunday of the Feast of the 318 
Fathers of Nicaea, before Pentecost. The other rite of the kind is in 
the Sinai codex 974, written in 1510, and is for use on the same 
day ; and the lections are similar, but in other respects it differs. The 
Domestic, or Byzantine Governor of the forces, presides, and the 
Pope of Alexandria is present. The rite begins with a stirring hymn 


. entreating the river to rise, of which the refrain is ‘ Up, by the provi- 


dence and behest of God, O Nile’. At the end of the hymn, after 
the people have cried these words, the deacon also exclaims, ‘ Up, 
O Nile’; the people, ‘Up, up, O Nile’; the deacon, ‘Up, up, O 
Nile’; the people, ‘Up, up, up, O Nile’. These two rites deserve 
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to be compared with the Syriac rite of the same kind published by 
Mr G. Margoliouth of the British Museum. 

In this collection there are several prayers for the sacrifice of animals 
of a kind hitherto unknown ; for, although Goar must have met with 
the five or six contained in the eighth-century Barberini Euchologion 
and in the earlier codices of Grotta Ferrata, he did not publish any 
of them. Dmitrievskij publishes one from the Sinai codex 957 of the 
ninth to tenth century, three from the Athos Panteleémon codex 162, 
of the tenth to eleventh century, three from the Sinai codex 973 of the 
year 1153. This last codex also contains several other interesting 
prayers to be used over Co/udi offered for the dead. Several of the 
above sacrificial prayers recur in a Constantinople MS of the year 
1584, No. 115 in Dmitrievskij’s enumeration ; and similar prayers ate 
contained in the Coislinian MS of the Biblioth¢que Nationale, No. 231, 
written in the year 1027, of which Dmitrievskij reproduces the con- 
tents at p. 993, after he has finished with the Oriental codices. This 
last MS contains, beside the ordinations of bishop, priest, and deacon, 
forms of consecrating the Emperor and Patricians. Among many new 
pieces may be noticed a form of renunciation of heresy to be used 
by Manicheans, found in this Paris codex, fol. 124, in which an 
anathema is pronounced on Paul of Samosata, ‘on Lukas and Blasius 
and Antonius and Rodinaké and Anthé and Nicolaus and Leon and 
Petrus and on all the other thrice accursed teachers of this new heresy’. 
In these words we have a reference to the revived Manicheism of the 
Bogomiles and Paulicians, pourtrayed in the tenth-century form of 
Renunciation preserved in the Vienna codd. Theol. Gr. 306 and 40, 
and printed by Thalléczy in the Wissenschaftl. Mittheil. aus Bosnien, 
1895. 

The misprints of the volume are numerous, and the twenty-seven 
pages of them given at the end of the volume do not exhaust their 
number. But such mechanical shortcomings will readily be forgiven 
to the author who by his industry and learning has put all students 
of liturgies under a perpetual obligation to himself. Until his work 
appeared no one knew what materials for a study of liturgies were 
treasured up in the great monasteries of the East. Henceforth the 
student who uses Goar and our author’s volume together will find 
nearly all that he can want, with the exception of the liturgies of the 
Eucharist, which do not belong to the Zuchologion in its ancient form, 
and the Divine Service, which does not of course belong to it at all. 


Frep. C. CONYBEARE. 
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Das Abendmahl in den swei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus. 
Von AxEL ANDERSEN. (Giessen, J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1904.) 

In this short work of less than a hundred pages Herr Andersen, who 
is a ‘Gymnasiallehrer’ in Christiania, has essayed to deal with the 
problems which recent criticism has suggested on the subject of the 
early history of the Lord’s Supper. He writes with a wide knowledge 
of the literature of the subject and shews abundant signs of independent 
study of the sources. His standpoint is that of some recent scholars 
who find in the teaching of St Paul upon the Lord’s Supper an advance 
upon the original intention of Christ, and who see in the accounts of 
the Synoptists the influence of a doctrinal tendency, which has affected 
their narrative of the Institution. The first section of the work is 
devoted to an examination of the passage 1 Cor. xi 20-34, with special 
reference to St Paul’s use of the terms 7d cGua and roeiy. The former 
of these Herr Andersen interprets to mean ‘the Church’, an inter- 
pretation for which he claims the support of Chr. Baur, Pfleiderer, 
and Schmiedel. The eating of the bread of the Lord’s Supper is 
a means of communion with the Church, while the cup is a means 
of participation in the new covenant founded upon Christ’s death. The 
objection that the words 7d itp ipéyr are fatal to this interpretation 
is disposed of by the theory of a later interpolation. This latter theory 
depends for its support upon the absence of the disputed words from 
the text of the Synoptists (whose account he regards as derived from the 
words of St Paul in their genuine form) and Justin Martyr. The words 
too are supposed to be inexplicable in the context in which they occur, 
seeing that the thought of the Church is the dominant idea of the 
passage. After this accumulation of improbable hypotheses, we are 
not surprised to find that Herr Andersen will not allow that in ch. x 
of the same epistle there is any reference by implication to the Christian 
sacrament in the words zvevpatixdv mopa and mvevpatixdiy Bpaya (the 
parenthetical remark of St Paul in v. 4 that ‘the rock was Christ’ is 
dismissed as ‘a gloss of an old typologist’). St Paul finally had no 
conception of a sacramental character in the Lord’s Supper. It was 
a feast in which bread and wine were ‘offered’ (so the writer interprets 
mroveiv, Which he explains by Justin’s words in Ap. i 13 éavrois Kai Trois 
Scopévars rporpépav) as God’s gifts to be eaten and enjoyed, the Lord’s 
death was commemorated, and the union with the Church, the Body of 
Christ, cemented. Herr Andersen maintains that St Paul’s account is 
independent of the Apostolic tradition, and he appears to have much 
the same opinion of its historical worth as Dr Percy Gardner (see pp. 53 
foll.). 
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In dealing with the Synoptists Herr Andersen follows in the steps of 
recent advanced criticism, to which the Abbé Loisy has given popular 
currency, and he raises problems which call for careful handling. 
Chief amongst these problems is the relation of St Luke’s account 
to that of the other Synoptists. What are we to make of the 
shorter form exhibited in the Western text of St Luke, and what 
is its relation to that of Mk—Mt.? Are we to see in this, with 
Herr Andersen and others (see also Mr Blakiston’s article in the 
JouRNAL iv 548 foll.), indications of the existence of an alternative 
account of the institution to that exhibited in Mk—Mt., omitting all 
mention of the Body and the Blood? Such a theory is beset with 
many difficulties, and is a precarious foundation on which to build, 
in view of the textual difficulties exhibited in St Luke, and the apparently 
conflicting testimony of the shorter (Western) form of the text. This 
latter difficulty is met by the assumption that the Lucan text even in its 
shorter form has suffered interpolation. Herr Andersen, further, has 
little doubt that the account of Mk.—Mt. represents a recension of the 
original story, which has been interpolated from St Paul. In the original 
source of Mk.-Mt. the Last Supper was merely a parting meal. It 
contained no reference to the Body and the Blood, to the Paschal meal, 
or to the saving efficacy of the death of Christ. 

Having thus disposed of all the passages which support the sacra- 
mental significance of the rite, Herr Andersen proceeds to discuss 
the later stages of its developement. His account of the Didache need 
not detain us, though it contains some questionable theories. But his 
treatment of the Ignatian epistles can scarcely be taken seriously. 
Apart from doubtful exegesis (e.g. the interpretation of dydry in 
Smyrn. 6, of &yarav in Smyrn. 7, and of the Eucharistic passage in 
Eph. 20), his exposition of the theology of Ignatius is marked by a 
singular perversity. ‘Ignatius makes no distinction between the Person 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and the (spiritual) organism of the same 
name’ (i.e. the Church), p. 70. The expression cip£ Xprod is a 
designation of the Church (p. 78). He denies that there is any reference 
to the Lord’s Supper in the passage in Smyrn. 6. The false teachers 
abstained from the public gathering for thanksgiving and prayer, because 
they denied that such a gathering under the Bishop’s leadership con- 
stituted the visible Church, or ‘flesh’ of Christ! The clause ryv 
maOovcay x.t.A, which follows odpxa, and which Herr Andersen makes 
a poor attempt to explain away, is decisive as to the sense in which 
Ignatius spoke of the ‘flesh’ of Christ in this particular passage. There 
is undoubtedly a strain of mysticism in Ignatius, which leads him to 
give occasionally a mystical turn to such expressions as odpé and afya, 
but to introduce gratuitously such an interpretation into a passage like 
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Smyrn. 6 is to make nonsense of his language. If Ignatius could thus 
play with words, how singularly ineffective must his protest against 
Docetism have been! The discussion of the thought of Ignatius is 
vitiated throughout by this uncritical treatment, against which it is 
sufficient to appeal to the careful statements of Von der Goltz in his 
excellent monograph on Ignatius in Zexte und Untersuch. Bd. xii 
PP- 73) 74- 

The conclusion which Herr Andersen draws from the language of 
Ignatius is that the latter does not go beyond the language of St Paul, 
when that language is interpreted in the sense of Herr Andersen (see 
above). There were, however, in the theology of Ignatius, elements, 
such as his teaching on the incarnate Christ, and the emphasis laid on 
the reality of His Flesh, which prepared the way for an identification of 
the cdpa of which St Paul speaks with the Flesh of Christ (p. 82). 
This identification, he maintains, took place between the times of 
Ignatius and Justin and comes to light in the latter writer. 

The difficult question of the Agapé is discussed by Herr Andersen, 
who attempts, with no great success, to controvert the assumption of 
most modern scholars that the Agapé and the Eucharist became 
separated at the beginning (or about the middle) of the second century. 
We may grant to him that the passage of Pliny is not decisive, But 
his attempt to prove that Justin in his account of the Christian service 
(Ap. i 67) is describing the Agapé in which the Lord’s Supper found 
a place (p. 87), and that the Agapé of Tertullian also included the 
Lord’s Supper, is far from convincing. 

Herr Andersen has a clear grasp of the nature of some of the 
unsolved problems which surround the early history of the Lord’s 
Supper, and he certainly does not lack courage in grappling with them. 
But his work loses much of the value which it might have possessed by 
reason of the extravagant and arbitrary manner in which he treats the 
documents, and the unconvincing character of much of his exegesis. 


J. H. SRaw ey. 


MISCELLANEA. 


The Holy Communion. The Rev, DaRwe t Stone (Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology, Longmans, 1904). 

Mr STONE writes with a wide knowledge of his subject. At the 

same time the method which he has pursued in the present volume 

seems to be too exclusively historical. In a volume of practical 

theology, intended, as we are told in the Editor’s Preface, ‘ to translate 
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the solid theological learning, of which there is no lack, into the 
vernacular of everyday practical religion’, one would have liked to see 
a larger space devoted to the positive and practical aspects of the Holy 
Communion. In this respect the present volume falls short. Nor 
is Mr Stone’s presentation of the earlier history of the subject altogether 
satisfactory. His method of quotation from the Fathers, with whom 
he shews an extensive acquaintance, does not sufficiently exhibit the 
considerable developement in Eucharistic doctrine which took place 
in Ante-Nicene times, nor does it allow for the different conceptions 
attached to the same terms by different writers. The sacrificial sense 
of the words zouiy and dvdpyyors in the New Testament is assumed 
without any indication, either in the footnotes or elsewhere, that this 
view has been contested by many scholars, There is one small 
slip on p. 74, where, in illustration of the Eucharistic doctrine of 
Euthymius Zigabenus, Mr Stone quotes a passage from the Panoplia 
Dogmatica, which is really a reproduction by Euthymius of the language 
of John of Damascus, The book, however, brings together, in a con- 
venient form, a very considerable amount of information upon the 
doctrine and administration of the Sacrament, which will not easily 
be found elsewhere. 
J. H. SRawLey. 


Critical Questions, (Brown, Langham & Co., 1903.) 

Tuts book consists of a course of sermons delivered at St Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road. Naturally the preachers cannot do more than 
indicate the main lines along which they think that satisfactory answers 
to the questions raised by modern criticism may be reached. But 
the sermons are admirable models of the way in which such questions 
may be dealt with before an audience of ordinary educated people ; 
and it is surprising what an amount of ground is covered in each 
sermon. The best of the course appear to me to be Dr Swete’s 
on the trustworthiness of the Gospel narrative, Dr Sanday’s on the 
Virgin Birth (in which the character of St Luke’s narrative is examined, 
and Joanna, wife of Chuza, is suggested as the possible channel 
through whom the narrative may have been derived from the Blessed 
Virgin) and Dr Headlam’s two sermons on the Witness of St Paul. 
I have found the second of these last, in which the more advanced 
teaching of St Paul on the Person of Christ and on the Church is 
considered in relation to his earlier Epistles and the other New Testa- 
ment writers, the most useful and suggestive in the book. A short 
bibliography suggesting books for further study is added. 


E. W. M. O. DE La HEv. 
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The Pentecostal Gift. (Published by the Scottish Church Society, 
J. Maclehose & Sons, 1903.) 

THE Scottish Church Society represents a movement, associated in 
most minds with the late Dr Milligan, within the ranks of Scottish 
Presbyterianism for the promotion, among other objects, of a fuller 
apprehension of ‘the Divine basis, supernatural life, and heavenly 
calling of the Church’. The present volume consists of a collection 
of papers contributed to the Conference of the Society held in June, 
1902. The subjects dealt with centre in the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in its relation to the Incarnation and the Church. Scripture, 
the ministry of the Word, prayer, the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Communion, Ordination, and Church discipline are all viewed in 
relation to this central doctrine. The several papers are written from 
a common standpoint and exhibit an impressive earnestness. The 
writers present their views in the form of an eérenicon, in which they 
appear to have specially in view members of the Church of England. 
In several respects they resemble in their aims and objects the writers 
of Zux Mundi, as in their desire ‘to defend and advance Catholic 
doctrine as set forth in the Ancient Creeds’, to foster ‘a due sense 
of the historic continuity of the Church from the first’, and again, 
to maintain ‘the necessity of a valid ordination to the Holy Ministry’. 
In their general treatment of the Pentecostal Gift as the extension 
of the Incarnation they are at one with the teaching of the late 
Dr Moberly. At the same time they state clearly and well their 
differences from Anglicanism. There is a criticism of Anglican teaching 
on Confirmation, in which, however, the writer minimizes the significance 
of the evidence derived from the New Testament. Ordination by 
presbyters is maintained as an irreducible minimum, while the position 
of the writers is defended against the claims made for episcopacy.. 
The reverent tone of the papers and the evident signs of a sincere 
desire for the reunion of English-speaking Christians, on the basis 
of a faith which appeals to the witness of Church history and the 
principles of Scripture, are attractive features of the book. 


J. H. SRAWLEy. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


Paulus, sein Leben und Wirken (von Prof. Lic. Dr C. Clemen. 
Giessen, 1904. 2 vols. 8vo), is a book which attempts to fulfil two different 
purposes. In the first volume Dr Clemen claims to give a scientific 
estimate for students of the sources available for the life of St Paul, 
in the second he utilizes these for a popular sketch of the Apostle’s 
life and teaching. The method has its drawbacks, but the publishers 
have attempted to meet one difficulty by allowing each volume to be 
purchased separately, and each is, as a matter of fact, fairly independent 
of the other. Each, too, is carefully and well done upon the pre- 
suppositions which the author consciously lays down for himself. These 
imply a belief in Christianity as a supernatural revelation of God, but 
a rejection of anything miraculous which cannot be brought into 
relation with ordinary analogies of nature, in which the relation of 
cause and effect is not traceable ; he would substitute the conception 
of the miradile for that of the miracu/um. Starting from this basis he 
examines the Pauline Epistles, the Acts, and the Apocryphal Acts. Of 
the Pauline Epistles he defends with great fullness the authenticity 
of the four greater Epistles—Galatians (which he treats as the earliest 
of all), 1 2 Corinthians, Romans—and also accepts 1 2 Thessalonians, 
Colossians and Philemon (as written from Caesarea), and Philippians 
(as written from Rome), and certain fragments embodied in Titus iii 
12-14, 2 Tim. iv 9-22 (as written on the Third Missionary Journey), 
2 Tim. iv 9-18 (as written from Caesarea), 2 Tim. i 15-18 (as written 
from Rome). He rejects Ephesians and, with the above exceptions, 
the Pastoral Epistles, not on grounds of external evidence or of style, 
but of the indications of a later date in the subject-matter. The Acts 
is treated as a late document embodying two early contemporaneous 
sources, one in the early half anonymous, the other, the ‘we’ sections, 
coming from St Luke, but the author has overlaid these with oral 
legendary traditions and with additions of his own partly dependent 
on Josephus, partly, as in the speeches, re-written from a later point 
of view. All miracles of healing and all visions of the Lord are 
admitted, but such events as the death of Ananias and Sapphira, the 
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earthquake at Philippi, the literal bodily resurrection of the Lord, and 
the speeches of St Paul at Antioch, at Athens, and at Miletus are set 
aside. The Apocryphal Acts are rejected, as entirely devoid of historical 
value. The Chronology of the Life is then examined, the Conversion 
being placed in the year following the Crucifixion, the death in the 
Neronian persecution of 64 A. D., and the theory of a second imprison- 
ment is rejected. In this section Dr Clemen shows an openness of 
mind and willingness to change the views expressed in his former books 
in the light of later enquiry: and here, as throughout the whole book, he 
exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and 
great ingenuity of construction. But he seems to me to accept the 
early date of the Conversion and to reject the theory that the Ephesians 
is a circular letter and the indications of a second imprisonment at 
Rome on inadequate grounds, and altogether to expect to be able to 
have a more detailed and exact knowledge than it is reasonable to 
expect. The second volume is very pleasant reading: the Gentile and 
Jewish surroundings of life are clearly pourtrayed; the course of the 
Apostle’s work is made rational and vivid ; the letters are analysed and 
fitted into their historical position with great cleverness, e.g. the re- 
construction of the relations between St Paul and the Corinthians is 
admirably done, and the whole leaves the reader with a clear conception 
of a strong personality, enthusiastic, mystical, yet affectionate, shrewd 
and statesmanlike, working great results by his own activities, but 
greater still by his theology. Yet there is something lacking: we 
scarcely feel the sense of the union with the Risen Christ ; the man who 
bore about the dying of Jesus and filled up the sufferings of the Messiah 
in his flesh is not here; and justice is scarcely done to St Paul’s great 
ideal of the Christian Church. The Epistle to the Ephesians and much 
of the Pastoral Epistles are of a very general character, but such a 
reconstruction of the Apostle’s life without them as this book supplies, 
makes us realize the loss of light upon his thought and work which their 
rejection would imply, and stronger reasons yet are needed to make us 
accept that rejection. 


In the Dean of Westminster’s edition of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. A revised text and translation with 
exposition and notes, by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. Macmillan, 1903. 
8vo, pp. 314) we have a commentary modelled upon and deserving 
to rank with those of Lightfoot, Westcott, and Swete. In one respect, 
indeed, the comparison fails: there is here practically no Introduction, 
no consideration of the authorship, the destination of the Epistle, or the 
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relation which it bears to the Epistle to the Colossians, and in the light 
of the hesitation still felt by many critics in regarding the Epistle as by 
St Paul this is to be regretted. But within its own limits the work is 
excellent. We have first a translation accompanied by a very full ‘expo- 
sition’ of each section, which shews an excellent knowledge of the early 
versions of the Epistle and of the Patristic commentators, and emphasizes 
clearly the dependence of the language and thoughts upon those of the 
Old Testament, and also throws into proper prominence the sense of the 
corporate life and unity of the Church as developed in the Epistle. Then 
follows a commentary, and after it a few detached notes on certain words 
and various readings. While the whole is lucid and scholarly, I am 
inclined to think that the best part, the most original contribution in 
the book, lies in the detailed examination of Greek words, partly in the 
Exposition (e. g. that of xAyjpwpya pp. 43-45), partly in the commentary 
(e.g. that of i 11, reperoinors i 14, and émyopyyia iv 16, 
eixapwrria 2, dovrpév and v 26), but chiefly in the detached 
notes, all of which contribute materials that are fresh and valuable. On 
the other hand the discussion of dvaxepaAauicacGa i 10 is scarcely 
adequate, nor is any real illumination thrown on the difficult passages 
iv 7-10, v 11-14: in one case Dr Robinson’s right desire to emphasize 
the corporate unity of the Church seems to have influenced him in adopt- 
ing an interpretation which is not convincing. In ii 21 raca oixodopy is 
translated ‘all building’, ‘all building that is being done’, referring to 
the process rather than to the result; and the translation of the Revised 
Version ‘each several building’ is put aside as offending the most con- 
spicuously of all translations against the Apostle’s thought. This criticism 
is scarcely just ; if the Apostle can speak of ‘all the churches of Christ’, 
while he thinks only of one ideal Church, no less can he speak of all 
the various buildings which are united to form one holy temple: ‘each 
several building’ need not only refer to the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, but also, as would be natural in a circular letter, to each 
local church which is added to the whole, and this suits the following 
words more appropriately; it is more natural to speak of the building 
which results rather than of the process within the builder’s mind as 
growing into the whole temple. A few minor suggestions may be 
added. In ii 11 (p. 56) I do not think the connexion of the thought 
is ‘wherefore remember the greatness of the victory gained’ so much 
as ‘wherefore remember with humility your former state from which 
you were only rescued by the grace of God, and therefore you cannot 
despise the Jewish Christians’, cf. Rom. xi 17-24: so in iv 1 the appeal 
to himself as ‘prisoner’ seems to me only to emphasize the appeal 
as from one who had suffered the worst, scarcely to suggest ‘I who 
cannot carry out my work any longer, but must leave its practical 
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realization to you’. This is too subtle, and though it might find some 
support in 2 Tim. ii 9, is quite alien to Eph. vi 20, Col. iv 18, Philemon 9, 
which are more contemporaneous and analogous. Again in 2 Cor. xii 16, 
quoted in the note on iv 14, St Paul cannot be said to be playfully 
using avoipyos of himself: he is, rather, bitterly quoting a Corinthian 
taunt against himself, and proceeds to defend himself from it. On 
p- 129, line 6 from the end, is Corinth a misprint for Colossae? It may 
be right, but there seems no special reason for singling out Corinth in 
this context. 
W. Lock. 


L’Evangile selon saint Jean (Traduction critique, introduction, et 
commentaire, Parle P. Tu. Catmes. Lecoffre, Paris. 1904) is the 
fourth volume of a new series of Etudes Bibliques published in France 
by Roman Catholic writers. It will certainly hold its place in the 
literature which deals with the Johannine question. The writer is 
well acquainted with most of the recent works on the fourth Gospel. 
His criticism of the views of Réville, Wendt, Baldensperger, and Loisy 
is sound and sensible: and it is marked by a soberness of judgement, 
and willingness to appreciate the results of modern criticism, combined 
with a discrimination which is perhaps not always to be found in the 
work of M. Loisy. The writer’s acquaintance with the earlier stages of 
the controversy is not so apparent, though he may well have deliberately 
ignored them as lying outside the scope of his work. He shews few 
signs of knowledge, or at any rate appreciation, of what has been 
written in English on the subject. But the book leads us to hope 
much in the future from the contributions of the French Roman Catholic 
School to reverent criticism. 

The most important sections of the Introduction are those devoted 
to the consideration of the external evidence and the historical value of 
the Gospel. In the former we may notice especially the discussion 
of the evidence of Irenaeus and Justin, and an interesting series of 
parallels adduced between the Gospel and 4 Esdras, and also the Epistle 
of Clement. In the latter there are some useful remarks on the 
author’s love of allegory. The choice of an incident because of its 
allegorical value does not necessarily preclude its historical truth. 
The discussion, however, leaves us too often in uncertainty as to what is 
true history, and what must be regarded as pure allegory. 

The main part of the book consists of a translation of the Gospel 
into French, printed in sections, each of which is followed by explanatory 
notes. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether much is gained by 
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a complete translation of the Gospel. A paraphrase indicating the 
sequence of thought is probably what the majority of readers need most 
in the way of helps to the study of St John. The notes are an admirable 
specimen of French lucidity. In most cases they clearly delineate a 
meaning of the passage which is possible and intelligible; but I am 
bound to confess that after reading many of them I was left with the 
impression that the real difficulties had not been solved, and that often 
they had hardly been touched. The book will never take its place as 
the Commentary on St John, in the sense in which Dr Westcott’s did 
for at least one generation of English readers. It will prove a useful 
and suggestive aid to the study of the Gospel. 

In conclusion two passages may be cited which shew the writer’s 
standpoint. In dealing with the work of M. Loisy, which was published 
too late to be used regularly, he says in the Preface, ‘There are 
allegories and symbols in the Johannine Gospel, it is true ; truer perhaps 
than hitherto we had supposed. But how far do these allegories and 
symbols go? And in what measure are they destructive of the historical 
value of the book? That is the delicate question. To state that the 
characters of the Fourth Gospel are types is not enough to enable us 
to draw the conclusion that those types which are unknown to the 
Synoptists, as Nathanael and Nicodemus, have no reality. We must do 
more than shew that in the Bible seven is a perfect number, if we are 
to see a mere symbol in each chronological detail.’ And in his notes 
on chap. xvii he says ‘According to Jiilicher the sacerdotal prayer is 
the type of the artificial discourses which the Evangelist introduces in 
his book without any historical basis. We do not pretend to agree 
with this opinion. But it appears to us impossible not to recognize that 
we are here in the presence of dogmatic developements, the explanation 
of which must be sought rather in the habits of thought of the Evangelist 
than in the actual words of Jesus.’ 

These passages contain the soundest criticism of much that has been 
lately written about the Fourth Gospel. But the important question 
How far? remains. And M. Calmes has not led us very far towards 
an answer. : 


A. E. BRooKE. 


In Sacred Sites of the Gospels (by W. Sanpay, Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; with the 
assistance of Paul Waterhouse. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1903) 
Dr Sanday examines afresh the traditions of the Holy Places which he 
has recently visited. His attitude is sympathetic as well as critical ; 
and the conclusions of so high an authority on the New Testament and 
VOL. VI. L 
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the early literature of the Church naturally carry great weight. He 
finds that there is more evidence for the crucial period between the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the age of Constantine than is generally 
supposed; a certain balance of probability is still in favour of the 
traditional sites of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre; there is even 
more to be said in favour of the traditional Coenaculum, for the chain 
of evidence for the situation of ‘the upper room of the holy and 
glorious Sion’, ‘the mother of all the churches’—the Christian Sion 
on the western hill—is remarkably continuous. Our Lord’s trial and 
condemnation took place in and in front of Herod’s palace, a part 
of which still remains near the Jaffa gate. With characteristic fairness 
Dr Sanday does full justice to the advocates of the ‘Garden Tomb’ and 
Gordon’s Calvary, and he decides unhesitatingly against them. Valuable 
discussions on ‘the land of the Gerasenes’, Dalmanutha, Bethany 
beyond Jordan, illustrate the important bearing of textual criticism 
upon problems of topography. After weighing the rival claims of Khan 
Minyeh and Tell Him to represent Capernaum, Dr Sanday inclines to 
support the former; but he has since announced his conversion to Tell 
Him (/. 7. S., Oct. 1903, pp. 42 ff). In picturing to ourselves the 
chief cities of Palestine in the time of our Lord, we are bidden to 
remember that externally they bore the stamp of the dominant Graeco- 
Roman civilization which had been imposed upon them. The architecture 
of the principal buildings was Graeco-Roman. Mr Waterhouse’s 
admirable restoration of the Herodian Temple enables us to realize 
this very clearly. The style was no doubt eclectic; the gates of 
Nicanor, for instance, were brought from Alexandria, according to 
Jewish tradition’; for the details we may go to such monuments as 
the tomb of Helena of Adiabene (the so-called Tombs of the Kings). 
The photographs which illustrate this attractive volume add much to 


its interest. 
G. A. Cooke. 


A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek with various readings and Critical 
Notes. Rev. ARTHUR WriGuT, B.D. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (London, Macmillan & Co., 1903.) 

Ir is not improbable that, of books published in recent years, the 
first edition of Mr Wright’s Synopsis has done more than any other to 


1 Talm. B. Yoma 38a. The tradition seems to be confirmed by the Jewish 
ossuary recently found near Jerusalem bearing the inscription : 
Tod Newwavopos ’AActavdpéws Tas Ovpas 
The form probably = an abbr. for “AAcfavdpevs. Clermont-Ganneau, 
Rec. d’Arch, Orient. v (1902) § 53. 
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diffuse a right understanding of the composition and origin of the first 
three Gospels. A quarto book, it was yet not too bulky for use in 
lectures, and it had the supreme merit of placing before students a con- 
secutive test of St Mark conveniently arranged in short lines, with the 
parallels from St Matthew and St Luke in adjacent columns, and witix 
liberal marginal space for annotation. The book contained much else, 
but this alone would have sufficed to make it indispensable to students, 
many of whom must have realized for themselves the truth of the 
modern critical result that St Mark is the earliest of our three Gospels 
with a thoroughness of conviction which could have been gained from 
no ordinary Jntroduction to the Gospels. From this point of view the 
greater bulk of the second edition, 319 pages as compared with 168, is 
not a gain. The book so augmented is more suitable for the study 
than for the lecture room. University students who spend their morning 
in attending lectures economize as far as possible in the number and 
weight of books which they carry with them. Some of them have to 
economize also in the matter of expense. Mr Wright would do these 
an additional service if he would print for their use the first section of 
his book by itself at a low price. 

But of course the increase in size brings with it much additional 
value. The book as it now lies before us contains an Introduction, 
St Mark’s Gospel with the parallels, a collection of sayings from 
St Matthew with the parallels, a collection of discourses from St Luke, 
a number of fragments common to St Matthew and St Luke or peculiar 
to one of them, with a few from extra-canonical sources, and a group of 
historical narratives peculiar to St Luke. There are also Tables and 
Indices, a selection of variant readings, and a number of critical and 
explanatory comments. The text with a few exceptions is that of 
Westcott and Hort. 

Mr Wright is an avowed champion of the so-called oral explanation 
of the genesis of the Gospels. He believes that St Mark taught as 
a Catechist the lessons delivered to him by St Peter until they assumed 
the form of a fixed cycle of Gospel narratives. This he calls the proto- 
Mark. Sections belonging to it may be found in St Mark and in St Luke 
in St Mark's order. 

A little later additional sections found their way into this cycle. 
These are the deutero-Mark. Sections belonging to it are either absent 
from St Luke, or occur there in an order differing from that of St Mark. 
Still later the cycle was committed to writing and further details were 
inserted. These are the trito-Mark. Such details and phrases are not 
found in St Matthew and St Luke. 

Somewhat later than the proto-Mark there was circulating in Jeru- 
salem a collection of Matthaean Logia, i.e. sayings of Christ without 
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historical setting. These are the proto-Matthew. This cycle too 
increased by accretion. Our first and third Gospels have been pro- 
duced out of these two cycles of Gospel material. St Luke about the 
years 70-80 A. D. fused together the proto-Mark with the proto-Matthew, 
adding material from a third collection and from personal information, 
and inserting detached fragments of the deutero-Mark. The writer 
of the first Gospel living perhaps in Alexandria about 75 a.D. has welded 
together the deutero-Marcan and deutero-Matthaean cycles, adding other 
oral traditions. 

We welcome Mr Wright’s insistence upon the weak points of the 
two-document theory of the genesis of the Gospels. But it seems very 
doubtful whether his cycles of catechetical teaching and their develope- 
ment do not presuppose a very large amount of unverified conjecture 
as to the early organization of the Church. Nor does it seem to us 
necessary to lay so much stress as does Mr Wright upon the term Oral. 
It is clear, on the one hand, that both the later evangelists had before 
them a form of teaching very similar to that contained in St Mark. It 
seems clear, on the other hand, that our present St Mark differs in some 
details from the St Mark used by St Matthew and St Luke, and that 
the copies of St Mark used by these two evangelists were not always 
identical. But it is not necessary to solve these difficulties by recourse 
to oral cycles. If e.g. St Mark’s Gospel were originally written in 
Aramaic (a view which is gaining ground; cf. recently Wellhausen and 
Hoffmann), and if several or many translations were current in the early 
Church, the copies used by the writers of the first and third Gospels 
may well have differed considerably, not only in phraseology but even 
in content, as the insertion of secondary matter into the canonical 
Gospels clearly shews. 

Again, it is clear that much discourse material is common to St Matthew 
and St Luke, but it is not clear that they drew this invariably from any 
one single document, whether we call it Logia or not. There may well 
have been several or many written collections of Christ’s sayings, some 
of them displaying great resemblances of arrangement and phraseology, 
In this way a documentary theory of the composition of the Gospels 
might be built up which would be free from the vagueness and from the 
conjectural character of Mr Wright’s oral cycles. No doubt the later 
evangelists did incorporate into their Gospels much that had come to 
them from oral tradition and personal enquiry; but that they did use 
a Marcan document and one or perhaps several documents of discourse 
material seems to us to have been conclusively proved. 

Mr Wright’s comments and annotations are always suggestive and 
helpful. Perhaps the language used seems sometimes to aim at a rather 
forced freshness of character, e.g. at Corinth, ‘the hungry navvies 
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snatching at the viands’ or ‘ The dydzy happily was soon abolished and 
churches ceased to be hotels’. Sometimes also a particular interpre- 
tation is adopted without sufficient qualification, as e.g. the statement 
that Judas flung the shekels ‘into the sanctuary beyond the veil’. See 
against this Zahn ad /oc. But after all a Synopsis is not an Introduction 
nor a Commentary, and in his presentation of the Gospel texts Mr Wright 
has given us much to be thankful for. 


W. C. ALLEN. 


Studies on the Gospels. By Vincent Rose, O.P., Professor in the 
University of Fribourg. Translated by Robert Fraser, D.D. 


THERE are several reasons why the critical movement of the present 
time presses less strongly upon members of the Roman Catholic Church 
than upon those who belong to the Reformed Churches, and the natural 
consequence is that critical questions do not receive so much attention 
from Roman Catholic writers as, perhaps, they deserve. The fact 
only makes a really solid contribution from that quarter the more 
welcome when it does make its appearance, and such a contribution 
the book before us may certainly claim to be. The writer is a Domi- 
nican Priest and Professor of Theology at Fribourg, and the translator 
is the Head of the Scots College at Rome. The book comes therefore, 
as M. Loisy’s did not, bearing the Jmprimatur of the Order and of the 
Archbishop of Westminster and may be taken as a fully approved 
treatise on the important points with which it deals. It has, therefore, 
a special interest of its own, appearing as it does at the very time when 
the condemnation at Rome of M. Loisy’s books has led many to think 
that such subjects cannot be fairly faced and honestly dealt with by 
any member of the Roman obedience without running grave risk. 

Father Rose writes from a conservative point of view, but with a very 
complete knowledge of what has been said on the other side. He 
treats of all the burning questions of the day—the Fourfold Gospel ; 
the meaning of the terms ‘Son of Man’ and ‘Son of God’, the Super- 
natural Conception ; the Empty Tomb ; the meaning of Redemption, &c. 
In every case he states the case of the liberal critics fairly and well, 
and then proceeds to give an answer, which his opponents, though 
they may not be convinced by it, will admit to be solid and well 
reasoned. We select, as an example, his treatment of the Supernatural 
Conception. He admits that the mystery was known to hardly any 
during the lifetime of Jesus. It was universally supposed that He was 
the son of Joseph. ‘To have divulged such a secret at that time would 
have been not only useless, but imprudent and dangerous.’ He admits 

also that the genealogies in their original form would inevitably have 
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followed the general belief. But he holds that the critics go too far 
when they assert that the belief originated in Greek and not Jewish 
circles, and when they argue that the Apostles knew nothing of the 
mystery and did not include it in their preaching. His answer rests 
mainly on the fact that the first two chapters of St Luke’s Gospel, so 
far from being Greek in origin are the most intensely Jewish portion 
of the New Testament. ‘It is impossible to concede that St Luke was 
the original author.’ ‘Only a Palestinian Jew could have written those 
pages.’ Moreover, the condition of affairs is that which we find at the 
beginning of the second century when ‘ at Antioch, in Asia, in Achaia, 
in Rome, and in Palestine, the supernatural birth is found associated 
with the facts of the passion and the resurrection’. ‘All the com- 
munities founded by the Apostles at this time believe in the virgin 
birth’, and such a result he thinks would have been impossible, without 
a revolution of doctrine, which must have left traces behind it, unless 
the virgin birth formed part of the Apostolic preaching. 

The book will be found very valuable by those who desire to have 
the conservative side on these questions put before them in a way 
that is solid and learned, but at the same time eminently readable and 
interesting. 

A. S. BARNES. 


Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. By R. Travers HERFORD, B.A. 
(London, 1903.) 

Mr HeErrorp has written a comely volume printed in excellent 
type and extending over 450 pages. 

He gives translations of nearly 150 passages of Talmud and Midrash, 
which seem to refer either to Jesus of Nazareth or to Christianity, and 
also a full discussion of each passage, adding the original Hebrew text 
in an appendix. The most important section of the work, i.e. that 
which deals with possible references to our Lord, occupies ground 
already covered in English by Dr Streane’s translation of Dalman 
and Laible’s Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the 
Liturgy of the Synagogue. The scholarship of Mr Herford falls short 
of Laible’s, but the full collection of passages on Minim and Minuth 
(‘ Heretics’ and ‘ Heresy’) cannot fail to be useful. There are some 
misprints and mistakes in the Hebrew, e.g. on pp. 344 (ll. 18, 21), 
403 (1. 17), 406 (Il. 28, 31), 430 (1. 26), 431 (1. 25, broken Resh; 1. 29). 
Mr Herford seems surprised that the Talmud says so little about 
Christianity (p. 347), and urges that it is too much to suppose that 
St Paul would be wholly unmentioned in post-Biblical Hebrew literature 
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(p. 100). But does not the great success of Christianity among the 
Gentiles, coupled with the smallness of its influence on the Jews, go 

a long way towards explaining the relative silence of the early doctors | 
of Judaism ? 


W. Emery BarNgEs. 


Tue supplemental volume of Dr Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible 
contains a number of articles of importance and great interest in regard 
to New Testament study. New TresTaMENT Times by Prof. Fr. Buhl, 
Roaps AND TRAVEL (in N. T.) by Prof. W. M. Ramsay (covering a 
good deal of ground and illustrated by maps), TexTuAL CRITICISM 
(of N. T.) by Dr Murray, SERMON ON THE Mount by Prof. Votaw, 
and Diaspora by Prof. Schiirer, are the most important articles on 
the general subject. Prof. Ropes sums up the results of recent work 
on non-canonical Sayings of Jesus in the article AGRAPHA, but just 
too soon to include the ‘ New Sayings’; and Dr Kenyon does similar 
service as regards Papyri. Mr C. H. Turner contributes a monumental 
article of nearly fifty pages on GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON 
THE PAULINE EPpisTLES—an article which, though on one point 
Dr Armitage Robinson adds something in the present number of the 
JourRNAL, will long be invaluable. The history of the ENGLISH VER- 
sions of the Bible is admirably and fully told by Dr Lupton; while 
Dr Bebb writes on the ConTINENTAL VERSIONS. Among other useful 
articles are APOCRYPHAL GosPELs by Prof. Tasker, GOSPEL ACCORDING 
To THE Heprews by Prof. Menzies, Diatessaron by Mr Stenning, 
and Numsers, Hours, Years, AND Dates by Prof. Ramsay. 

Volume iv of Encyclopaedia Biblica completes a work, the value and 
the eccentricities of which have received due notice in the JOURNAL. 
For the student of the New Testament the masterly article on TEXT 
AND Versions by Mr F. C. Burkitt is probably the most permanently 
valuable article in this volume. The methods of study and the con- 
clusions of ‘advanced’ criticism of which Prof. Schmiedel is a chief 
representative are shewn in all their vigour by his articles on Resur- 
RECTION AND ASCENSION NARRATIVES and SprrituaL Girts. (He 
also writes on [Srtvanus], Stmon Macus, Simon PETER, and 
THEUDAS.) 

A similar point of view is indicated in Dr Cheyne’s additions to 
the article TEMPTATION OF Jesus (by Mr J. Moffat). The narrative 
is explained as due to the belief of the early Christians that their Master 
obtained control over the demons by performing at the outset of his 
ministry a ceremony of initiation by which such power could be 
obtained. As an alternative explanation we can fall back on the 
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mythological theory. What we must not do is ‘indulge the pleasant 
fancy that Jesus himself may have given... some of his nearest 
disciples glimpses of his early soul-history ’. 

In Rome (Cuurcn) and Romans (Episte) Prof. van Manen com- 
pletes the statement of his own position which he had given in earlier 
articles, insisting that the Epistle cannot possibly be St Paul’s and that 
no one has ever offered proofs that it is. 

Mr Moffatt treats the Pastoral Epistles from much the same stand- 
point in the article TimoTHy Titus (EpistLes). In THEssa- 
LONIANS (EpisTLeEs TO) Prof. M°Giffert accepts the Pauline authorship 
of both Epistles, though with some misgivings as regards the Second. 
Mr A. E. Cowley writes on SappucEEs, Prof. Prince on SCRIBES AND 
PuHarRIsEES. Among other articles bearing on the New Testament, 
SERMON ON THE Mount and STEPHEN are by Mr Moffatt, and Son 
or Gop and Son or Man by Prof. N. Schmidt. 

In From Letter to Spirit (A. & C. Black, London, 1903), 
Part III of ‘ Diatessarica’, Dr Edwin Abbott continues his ingenious 
and interesting investigations to shew that the Synoptic deviations 
proceed from mistranslations of Hebrew, making use also in this 
volume of the analogy of the Targums of the Old Testament. The 
honesty of the Fourth Gospel and the explanation of its differences 
from the other three Gospels, as regards the Baptism, the Trans- 
figuration, and Christ’s prayer, with special reference to the Voices 
from heaven, are the chief subjects discussed in this volume. Among 
other results of his investigations Dr Abbott concludes that the Voices 
were spiritual, of the nature of ‘the word of the Lord’ in the Old 
Testament ; that Luke was right in omitting the clause ‘ Deliver us 
from the Evil One’; and that the form of the precept ‘take up the 
cross’ is probably to be traced to the fear that the words which were 
really said, ‘take up the yoke’, i.e. the yoke of continuous service, 
might be misunderstood of the (Jewish) ‘ yoke of the Law’. 

Paradosis, by the same author (A. & C. Black, London, 1904), 
expounds the theory that the idea conveyed by the word to St Paul, 
St Peter (First Epistle), and the author of the Fourth Gospel, was 
the delivering up of the Son by the Father for the redemption of man- 
kind (which was our Lord’s own meaning whenever He used the phrase 
in predictions of his Passion and Resurrection), but that the earliest 
Gospels have occasionally confused this idea with the delivering up by 
Judas to the servants of Caiaphas (the betrayal). Dr Abbott examines 
at length the idea of faradosis in connexion with Isaiah, with Jewish 
traditions, in early Christian thought, in our Lord’s predictions in the 
Gospels, and at the Arrest. Two points only in the exposition can be 
noticed here. The argument leads up to the thought of the Resurrection 
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and of the Eucharist, and so calls forth an attempt to explain the 
mention of Galilee in the earlier accounts of the Resurrection and an 
examination of the words of the Institution to shew why the author 
of the Fourth Gospel apparently avoids the use of the term ‘body’ 
in his exposition of Eucharistic doctrine, using always ‘flesh’ instead. 
The chief explanation of the Johannine deviation from the Pauline 
and Synoptic tradition is found in different renderings of the original 
Aramaic word, which Dr Abbott supposes was wa), used in the sense 
‘my very se/f’, ‘my true se/f’, which might be rendered in Greek by 
copa; and he contends that thus the formula stands in vital connexion 
with our Lord’s life and work as described by the Synoptists—and 
with his doctrine of ‘losing’ the soul or ‘delivering it up’ to death, 
in the service of men, the children of God, in order thereby to find 
it again in God, the Father of men. 

The mention of Galilee is explained as due to a confusion between 
bb3, not always preceded by 3 in Aramaic in the meaning ‘for the 
sake of’, and 5¥3 ‘Galilee’; so that any one familiar with the Aramaic 
phrase without the preposition in the sense ‘for the sake of’ would 
think that 5$:2 was a provincial form or slight corruption of bibaa ‘in 
Galilee’ or ‘into Galilee’. Thus comes the interpretation of Mark 
and Matthew that He promised to go before them ‘ into Galilee’, while 
Luke who places the first manifestations in Jerusalem interprets the 
promise as made ‘in Galilee’. Further, the primary meaning of 3 
being ‘region’, the original promise might have been read ‘I will 
go before you into a place’ which would give the Johannine tradition 
‘to prepare a place’. 

There is also an interesting discussion of the meaning of the words 
TovTo Troveire eis THY Eur dvapynow. 

Of the Epistle of St James we have a vigorous and independent 
discussion by Mr R. St John Parry (A Discussion of the General 
Epistle of St James, by R. St John Parry, B.D. London. C. J. Clay 
& Sons). Mr. Parry argues that, so far from being a collection of 
quasi-proverbial sayings loosely strung together, the Epistle is in fact 
a very careful and logical exposition of a single theme—the theme, 
namely, that the conquest of temptation (‘allurement to sin’) is possible 
and is the proper aim of a Christian, and that it is to be achieved 
through individual effort by means of faith and wisdom. The Epistle 
is thus ‘moralistic’; but only as other apostolic writings are, being 
based upon a profound and Christian analysis of human nature and 
God’s dealings with man. The great problem before the earliest 
Christian teachers was to find a new basis of morality. They impugned 
the validity of the only known bases, and they had to provide a sub- 
stitute. They had to define the new facts and teaching of Christian 
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experience so as to be at once a rule and a power of conduct. They 
found this basis in the Personality of Christ Himself as the one 
Standard and Power of righteousness. The Epistle of St James belongs 
to a relatively late stage in this process, when abstract conceptions 
such as ‘the truth’, ‘the freedom’, ‘the perfect law’, can be used 
as matter of course—become legitimate, at last, because they represent 
the actual experience of Christian life. 

But the Epistle is still to be placed within the Apostolic period. 
And it is the most general of the General Epistles, addressed to the 
whole Christian Church, scattered in a world to which they do not 
belong. 

Mr Parry’s treatment of these and other questions connected with 
the Epistle, and of particular passages and phrases, is always inter- 
esting and suggestive. On the main points it is perhaps too original 
to be immediately convincing. 

An edition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians by Dr Plummer 
(Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges, University Press, Cambridge, 
1903 ') supplies a want that has long been felt. Of the genuineness 
of the Epistle Dr Plummer has no doubt. ‘To put this letter into the 
class of pseudepigrapha is to stultify onself as a critic.” He also 
maintains the integrity of the whole of the first part of the Epistle, 
seeing no sufficient reasons for severing either chap. viii or chap. ix 
from the preceding chapters, and no need to excise the paragraph 
vi 14-vii 1. But he has come to adopt, though with much reluctance, 
the theory that chaps. x-xiii were originally part of another and earlier 
letter, i.e. the severe letter (2 Cor. ii 3, 9, vii 8) about the effect of 
which St Paul was so anxious. In the careful discussion of the question 
full weight is given to the arguments by which the traditional view can 
be defended. Besides full exegetical notes there are useful sections 
in the Introduction on the authorities for the text and on the language 
and style of the Epistle, and appendices on the Apocalypse or Vision 
of St Paul, the oxcAop ri capxi (probably epilepsy), and the rhetoric 
of St Paul. 

We have also received an edition of the Gospel according to St Mark 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1903)—the Revised Version—with intro- 
duction and notes for the use of schools by Sir A. F. Hort and Mary 
Dyson Hort (Mrs George Chitty). 

In The Biblical View of the Soul (by the Rev. G. Waller. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1904) Mr Waller exhibits and classifies all 
the passages in the Old Testament and in the New Testament in which 
the words Wephesh and Psukee and Rooagh and Pneuma (so Mr Waller 
prints the words) occur. To these lists he adds over a thousand quotations 
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from the Bible in confirmation of the thesis that ‘the doctrine of the 
existence of the soul or spirit of man in happiness or misery after 
death, independent of the body, is nowhere to be found in the 
Old or New Testament Scriptures ; whilst in the New Testament the 
Resurrection of the body is everywhere held up as the great central 
hope of the Christian Church’. 

The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals with introduction, parallel 
passages, notes, and moral reflections, by the Rev. Cornelius J. Ryan 
(Dublin, Brown & Nolan, 1904), was originally written for students 
in the College of the Holy Cross, Clonliffe, and is published in the 
hope that it may be useful to priests in their preparation for the onerous 
duty of explaining to the people the Gospel for the day. It doubtless 
will be useful. In the Preface the author justifies his frequent refer- 
ences to the Greek text on the ground that, though the text of the 
Vulgate is generally decisive, reference to the original is often necessary 
for those who wish to know /u//y the meaning intended by the evan- 
gelists. 


J. F. BeTHUNE-BAKER. 
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